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Cuaprern XXIY. 


as the postman’s burden of Christmas parcels and 

letters had grown heavy. He was late at Ennistreven now, 
and Awdrey was wont to go out in the garden after breakfast and 
wait for his coming. Not that she expected much this Christmas, 
on her own account, but as the short winter days between Jock’s 
departure and that landmark slipped by and brought her nothing, 
a secret ceaseless anxiety grew within her to hear from Theo. She 
had not written herself, she had no intention of writing, yet she 
could not bring herself to believe that Mrs. Cleland Foster would 
let Christmas go by without a word. And yet at the same time, 
she asked herself drearily, of what use would be the usual presents 
and good wishes? Theo might, probably would, make them merely 
a banal form of indispensable greeting, that would mean nothing, 
that would do nothing towards mending the raw, unhealed breach 
between them. 

Could it ever be healed? In these days Awdrey was facing 
gradually the stern fact, hardly realised in the first hot flame of 
her just wrath, that in a sense it never could be. Things could 
not ever be quite the same again between her and her half-sister. 
Theo might be able to forget her share of the business, but 
Awdrey felt that for her it would be an impossibility. Yet 
between a return to the old relationship and total, unforgiving 
estrangement, there lay a middle course that she might, per- 
adventure, take, 

It was a lovely still morning, less than a week before Christmas, 
yet so mild and sunny that the roses, which still bloomed here 
and there along Aunt Sara’s herbaceous borders, and against the 
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grey walls of the house, seemed more in keeping than the wealth 
of redly-gleaming holly berries. 

Awdrey strolled up and down the garden path and waited. 
Her mood at this particular moment was one rather of dull 
indifference to everything, than of active pain. The first sharp 
sting of her anger and humiliation had lost its poignancy, but 
it had left something behind which she found infinitely harder 
to bear, because she knew it must last. Her little happy world 
had been knocked roughly to pieces; her youth in its essence 
destroyed, just when it had grown doubly sweet to her. Never 
had she felt more alive to pain and pleasure and the intimate 
possibilities of life, than in those days that preceded the one on 
which she had learnt the hateful truth from Angela Challis. 

She saw life and its possibilities now under a totally changed 
aspect, and knew that for months, and probably years to come it 
would cost her a daily resolute effort to grow used to this, and 
resigned. Vaguely she was thinking of these things as she 
wandered to and fro, and when, presently, she saw the postman 
at the gate she went to meet him with indifference, her mind 
elsewhere. Mechanically she ran her eyes over the letters, and 
took the only one addressed to her, a square, lilac-tinted, highly- 
scented letter, in an unfamiliar handwriting. 

The old postman said cheerily that it was “a delicate day for 
December, and most as lew as May,” and went on to the house. 
Awdrey turned back slowly, opening the letter inattentively as 
she walked. Even for a second after unfolding it she did not 
grasp who it was from. 

“DEAR AWDREY,—Theo is very seedy, and I am awfully worried about 
her. She is fretting herself to death over you and Dick Gay. Gay has 
behaved abominably—I always knew he would—and Theo is frantic. But 
it’s not only him, it’s you. You appear to be behaving abominably too, 
from what I can gather. She owns there has been a row between you, 
and declares you won't ever make it up. If that is the case all I can say 
is you're a heartless little wretch, when you consider what a lot Theo has 
done for you and how devoted she is to you. Well, anyhow, I’ve let you 
know the truth. I wouldn’t have troubled to if I could have stayed and 
looked after her myself, but I can’t. Hal has gone and had a bicycle 
accident at Brighton, and I must go down and look after him. I’ve tried 
hard to persuade Theo to come too, but she won’t hear of it, and I daiesay 
she’d be in an awful rage if she knew I was writing—but I don’t care a 
snap. If you are going on treating her badly like this, you shall at least 
do it with your eyes open. You want the Riot Act read over you; she’s 
spoilt you, that’s my vpinion. Yours sincerely, 

“Lutu DELAUNAY.” 
. Awdrey’s first sensation as she read the words was of anger 
and disgust at her correspondent’s modes of expression, resent- 
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ment that she should take the liberty to interfere in matters that 
were wholly private to Theo and herself. Then gradually the 
words filtered into her inner consciousness and dwelt there. 

Theo was ill, Theo was lonely, Theo had no one to hold outa 
helping hand to her in her dark hour; and she, Awdrey, the one 
person who might have helped and influenced her, was going to 
pass by unforgiving on the other side, What had Dick Gay 
done? Awdrey’s thoughts flew back to her first dinner in 
Cadogan Place, She recalled Angie Challis’s question about the 
Baker girl. Probably he was going to marry the Baker girl, 
and if that were so Theo’s cup must be full, and she would be 
capable of any act of temporary madness. 

Awdrey stopped short and kept very still, her mind no longer 
indifferent, but keenly concentrated. What could she do? To 
write about Dick Gay without knowing the circumstances was 
obviously impossible. To write at all, seeing the terms on which 
she and Theo had parted, seemed to her almost equally so. She 
knew beforehand that the words that in her heart she might be 
almost willing to say—the tender, generous, forgiving words— 
would not come at her bidding. If she wrote to Theo, she would 
write coldly and with effort, and yet at the moment she could 
not bring herself to contemplate any other course of action. 
She wanted to be alone, she wanted to rest, to stay at Ennistreven 
with the aunts, and forget the outer world and its cruel decep- 
tions, forget Theo, forget Jock, forget everyone. And with a 
passionate gesture she tore the letter across and across, and, 
going indoors, dropped the fragments into the fire. She had 
always detested Mrs. Delaunay. 

But the letter had its due effect. All through that morning, 
busily spent in helping Mrs. Gerard to do up her parcels, the words, 
in their blunt unsparing vulgarity, repeated themselves over and 
over again in Awdrey’s brain with an insistency not to be denied. 

The afternoon found her on her way toan outlying cottage with 
some soup for a sick child, and her way led past the church. The 
door stood open, and she went in for a minute, why, she hardly 
knew. It was quite empty and deserted, with twilignt shadows 
already gathering about the oaken beams of the roof. In a few 
days’ time it would be gay with white chrysanthemums and holly. 
She would come there on Christmas morning and say with her 
lips the familiar prayers, and kneel at God's altar for the 
Christmas celebration, with a heart in which its message of peace 
and goodwill would, for the first time in her life, find no giad 
response. The tears welled suddenly to Awdrey’s eyes, and 
there where she stood, she prayed the passionate, inarticulate, 
21L2 
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wordless prayer of the tempted and the distressed. But that did 
not bring her at once the relief of any certain resolve. Something 
she knew she must do, but her mind swayed painfully between 
two alternative courses of action. She felt as if she needed some 
outside impulsion to decide her independently of her own will. 
As she reached the cottage and put up her hand to knock, the 
door opened inwards, and the Rector came out. He too had a 
letter in his pocket that had given him food for reflection. A 
letter from Simon Heron. 

“Tam very glad indeed to see you,” he said, looking at her 
with kind attentive eyes, “let us walk back together.” 

Awdrey fulfilled her errand and rejoined him. 

“Shall we go by the creek?” he said. “It is longer, but 
pleasanter.” 

She assented to this, too, but with an absent manner, and for 
some way they walked in almost total silence. Then she turned to 
her companion. “Mr. Harris, I want your advice,” she said 
abruptly. 

“A case of conscience?” he asked, with the look at once 
grave and humorous, that had from the first made Awdrey like 
him, and feel that she could talk freely to him. 

“Yes, a case of conscience, comething I do not seem able to 
decide for myself, and must decide by myself without troubling 
the aunts. You know my half-sister, Mrs. Cleland Foster ? 
She was here in the summer, you met her once.” 

The Rector nodded, recalling, in a flash of recollection, the 
incongruous note that lady’s appearance had seemed to strike 
in the harmonious charm of Ennistreven, and her very evident 
attractions. Awdrey felt that his whole attention was hers. 

“ Well, I have, as you know, been staying with her lately. We 
had a quarrel—about—about something quite private to me, in 
which I was not to blame, for which I am not responsible, in 
which she was to blame, and since then I have not written to 
her. I sent her a wire on the way down to say that I had gone 
home, that is all. Nor has she written to me since I left her. 
But to-day I have heard from a friend of hers that she is ill and 
unhappy. This friend puts it quite bluntly, that she thinks I am 
treating Theo very cruelly, and ought to make it up with her. 
I go a step further and feel as if I ought to go to her. And that 
is the question, how canI? At this time there is so much to do, 
and the aunts want me, and I cannot help feeling as if my first 
duty is to them.” 

- She paused, but as her companion did not speak she continued 
with an increased earnestness of manner. 
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“Please understand, Mr. Harris, that it is not a mere ‘tiff’ 
between me and my sister, not a thing that can be made up and 
forgotten and leave no trace. Whether I forgive her, whether 
I don’t, it will always make a difference between us, that much is 
inevitable. But if I forgive her and go to her it need not make a 
complete breach, she, at any rate, will forget and get over it. If 
I do not go, but only write, I am so afraid that she, in her turn, 
may answer hastily in a way that will put me off from ever 
giving the forgiveness and the affection my better self wants to 
give her. You see she is in trouble of her own, and I know that 
Iam about the only person in the world who could really be of 
any help to her. But there are my aunts to be thought of, they 
would miss me terribly at Christmas. I have worried them 
rather as it is, I have not been able to help it. I could wait for 
a few days and go to Theo at the beginning of the New Year, and 
write to her and chance it. I would rather do that, as far as my 
own inclination goes. But it is just this, I daren’t trust my own 
judgment in the matter, because it biases me in favour of the 
easier way of staying here. Will you give me your opinion— 
will you advise me?” 

She stopped short and looked up at him with wistful eyes. He 
too saw the change in her; her face had gained in expression, 
but it had lost much of its youthfulness. He saw also that 
her appeal to him was not the appeal of the feeble soul that is 
merely suffering from its own indecision, and yet will most 
probably reject any advice given in favour of the least pleasant, 
the more arduous line of action. 

“T advise you to go,” he said quietly, “to go now, before 
Christmas, lest your impulse towards forgiveness might grow 
cold in the waiting, and that then you might give it in a way 
that your sister would not accept. My advice is not to trust to 
writing. I have found more than once in my life that letters, 
more often than not, obscure the real issue. As a rule people 
over-express, or under-express themselves in letters. The sight 
of a person, the sound of a voice, may wholly alter things, 
that while apart we have imagined to be unalterable. If you 
take my advice you will tell your aunts as much as you can of 
what has happened. My opinion is that, being the good, true, 
unselfish women they are, they will wish you to go.” 

For a long while after that, they walked on in silence along the 
quiet sunlit path above the clear bluish line of the creek. 

“T have always spent Christmas at Ennistreven,” said Awdrey at 
last half to herself, ‘I can’t fancy Christmas in a London flat.” 
But in a London flat she was not destined to spend it. 
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CHaPTerR XXY, 


Mrs. Cuevanp Foster had been visiting some friends who had a 
house in Bryanston Street, and was walking back alone. She 
was in no hurry to find herself in her own “diggings,” where 
there would be no one waiting for her, and all through the long 
evening no one would drop in, and every room was made drearily 
untidy by the remnants of a hasty packing up. She had ordered 
dinner at eight. Though she did not feel in the least tired, she 
would go to bed early on the chance of getting tosleep. After 
all she had been on her feet all day, the best possible receipt 
for sleeping. To-morrow night she would be in an express 
that rushed and shook and swayed on its race from Paris 
southward, 

The December night was singularly mild. It was past seven 
o'clock, but the crowd that drifted along the Edgware Road 
moved leisurely and lingered in groups before the flaring shop- 
windows. Theo, looking about her, realised suddenly that 
Christmas was but four days off. “Thank God,” she thought, 
“T sha’n’t be in London! Fancy Christmas Day in here without 
a letter from Awdrey!” 

She was glad to think that where she was going other all- 
absorbing pre-occupations and emotions would at least spare her 
that particular heartache. She had had enough of watching for, 
and daily expecting a letter which never came. 

She turned into the Marylebone Road and strolled slowly along 
the wide pavement, where shabby passers-by no longer jostled her. 

A four-wheeler with luggage on it drove slowly past; she 
looked .at it and wondered whether one cab would take all her 
luggage; those huge trunks of hers were always a difficulty. 

It struck her as odd how this evening, when everything was 
fixed and settled, and the torture of uncertainty was over, she 
had recovered control of her thoughts and could direct them from 
the one absorbing subject to small trivial prosaic things. 

The cab had stopped a few yards ahead of her, opposite the 
flats next her own. A girl, small and slender in figure, stepped 
out and walked quickly across the pavement. Theo’s nerves, 
hard-strained already, gave a painful throb. 

The cabman seemed to have mistaken the number, for he was 
bidden to drive on a little, and drew up again opposite the next 
door. The porter came down the steps and took possession of 
the luggage. The girl, turning, took out her purse. She was 
close under a lamp, and her hair showed a warm touch of colour. 
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“Oh yes, it is Awdrey!” said Theo aloud. 

She walked swiftly forward. The girl had hardly realised her 
approach, much less her identity, before she was close to her. 

“Awdrey!” she said hoarsely, and again “ Awdrey!” 

To Awdrey speech was just then an impossibility. She moved 
instinctively towards the house, but Theo laid a detaining hand 
upon her arm. 

“Won't you have me!” said Awdrey hurriedly, entreatingly ; 
“mayn’t I goin?” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Theo. “ What have you come for, what 
made you come?” 

“T had to come. I might have written to you, but what is the 
use of a letter? I should only have said I was sorry, and you 
would never have understood.” 

“You're right,” Theo answered eagerly, “one can quarrel easily 
by writing, it’s no good for anything else. That's why I knew 
there was only one thing to be done. Awdrey, if you had waited 
till to-morrow you would have found me gone.” 

“You are going out of town for Christmas?” Awdrey said. 

“Yes, yes, I am off to the Riviera, not the French, the Italian. 
Don’t let’s go in yet, dinner isn’t till eight, and we can’t dress, 
and the whole place is in dreadful confusion.” 

“T didn’t know you were going abroad,” Awdrey answered 
with a forlorn sense of bewilderment and failure. “Mrs, Delaunay 
said nothing about it,” 

They had walked a few paces along the pavement. Theo, who 
had slipped her arm inside Awdrey’s, halted abruptly. 

“Mrs. Delaunay!” she said. ‘She has been writing to you, 
then,—now I know why you are here! Of course she has told 
you everything, given you a full and particular account of all my 
affairs, and you thought that you—could stop me?” 

“You are quite wrong, she only told me that you were unwell 
and unhappy, and she was worried about you.” 

“She did not mention Dick ?” 

“ Yes, in one sentence.” 

Theo laughed oddly. ‘I expect she put a good deal into that 
one sentence. Dick has gone abroad. There is an attraction, of 
course, an American girl named Baker.” 

“Theo,” said Awdrey, “I am very tired, it has been a long day 
for me,” 

“What a selfish brute I am,” said Theo bitterly, “to keep you 
standing here while I babble. Let us go in at once.” 

Dick Gay’s name was not again mentioned between them until, 
dinner being over, they went into Theo’s bedroom. Mrs. Cleland 
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Foster made her still unfinished packing an excuse for noi 
entering the little drawing-room which held such painful 
memories for both her and Awdrey. She moved restlessly 
about. 

“T must tidy up this chaos,” she said. But she would take up 
the same thing time after time, only to lay it down in the same 
spot. 

- Is it true,” she said presently, “that Jock Heron followed 
you down into Porthguavas, and asked you to marry him?” 

“ Yes,” Awdrey answered. 

“You will never guess from whom I heard it. I was walking 
across the park one morning and I met Sir Simon Heron. I was 
looking at his dog, such a lovely boar-hound! It was a mere 
chance I didn’t pass him without knowing him. You see, I was 
rather in a state, because I had heard nothing from you, and Dick 
was away up in Manchester—and so when I recognised him, I felt 
desperate, and stopped him, and asked him one or two straight 
questions. And so it was he who told me that you had refused 
to marry his nephew. I had my little moment of triumph out 
of that, though of course I knew that he must really be glad 
enough. I have never understood the line he took. I am certain 
he always hated the idea of Jock’s marrying you.” 

“Theo,” said Awdrey, “do you care more for Dick than you 
ever cared in old days for Sir Simon Heron?” 

Hitherto she and Theo had always studiously kept up the 
pretence that Dick Gay was nothing more than a favourite 
cousin, l’ami de la maison. To-day any such effort seemed absurd 
and futile. Mrs. Cleland Foster gazed at her sister for a moment 
and then laughed. 

“Need you ask?” she said. “I was nineteen when I first 
knew Simon Heron, and I thought I worshipped him, not being 
aware that I should have felt the same for any attractive man 
who had made love tome. Of course I had my regrets—and no 
wonder—uatil the last few years. .My dear, it was precious lucky 
for me I never married him, he would have tried to reform my 
manners and deportment and ended by ruining my morals, we 
should have led a cat and dog life. And now—perhaps you don’t 
realise how I have tortured myself. I take it for granted that 
you did not care for Jock, but you might let me have the 
consolation of knowing it.” 

“No,” said Awdrey, “I never cared for him, and I do not 
believe that he really cared for me, His pride was hurt, nothing 
else.” 

“‘Good heavens!” said Theo, “do you suppose any man ever 
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really cares, as we count caring? Look at Dick. As much as 
he has it in him, in his nature, he cares for me. And yet, for the 
sake of her money he is set upon marrying a little new rich 
Californian who rejoices in the name of Jane Baker.” 

“Ts he engaged to her?” asked Awdrey, sick at heart. 

“ Not when he left England. He came back from Manchester 
and found they had suddenly gone abroad. The mother fell ill 
and they left for the Riviera. He has followed them. You think 
it vile of him, I know that without your telling me. Ah, you 
don’t realise what the temptation is to a man in his position. 
Generally these rich Californian girls are after a title—one of the 
Bakers is engaged to Lord Mountgarron—but the youngest girl, 
it seems, is quite mad about acting, and literally hurled herself 
at Dick’s head. She’s not pretty, I hear, but taking like all 
Americans. I suppose most women in my place would fold their 
hands and own themselves vanquished. I know Dick, and in spite 
of what he has done, he cares for me as much as he can care, 
and if I can only get there in time, if I can only see him, I 
shall win him back, no other woman will be strong enough to 
keep him.” 

“You are going-—where he is?” asked Awdrey, half in- 
credulous, 

“These people,” Theo answered, “ have a villa at Rapallo ; Dick 
will be at Rapallo. I am going to a little place I know of, a 
boarding house close by there. You are aghast, you think me mad, 
or worse. My dear, what do you suppose would have happened 
to me if I had spent the last two days in saying to myself: ‘ This 
is the end, Dick is engaged to the Baker girl!’ I have pulled 
through because there was still something to be done—to pack 
up and borrow the needful. If I could have managed to get off 
sooner, you would have come here and found me gone.” 

The words called up before Awdrey a vision of herself, toiling 
up the long stone stairs, to be met by a locked door, silence and 
emptiness. 

“Tf I had waited one day,” she thought, “I should have been 
too late!” 

“Why don’t you say something?” Theo demanded impatiently. 
“Say what you please, only remember that it will make absolutely 
no difference in what I do.” 

“Theo,” said Awdrey, “I have some money with me, but I am 
not sure if it’s enough.” 

“Enough, what do you mean? You don’t think I want to 
borrow from you?” 

“Tam coming with you,” said Awdrey. 
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“Ah, that’s impossible, out of the question, you would only 
hamper me—but it’s sweet of you to wish it all the same.” 

“When I made up my mind, Theo, to forget all that has 
happened—and I found it horribly difficult because I have a hard 
unforgiving nature—I made up my mind that nothing should ever 
again come between us. I cannot let you go alone. If I am in 
the way, if you don’t want me, you will only have to send me 
home, for I shall be dependent on you. I can pay for my ticket, 
but not much more.” 

Theo protested, broke down, cried, protested again. But her 
secret fear of what might lie before her, beginning with a long 
lonely journey, was Awdrey’s pressing ally, and Awdrey’s was the 
stronger will of the two. The stronger will prevailed. 


CuarTeR XXVI. 


Tue Villa Vittoria stood on high ground which stretched like a 
finger from the hills towards thesea. It had once been a country 
house, surrounded by its own lemon plantations and olive 
orchards. These for the most part still existed, but the villa only 
retained a garden enclosed between high walls, sunny and 
sheltered. 

Here, though there were corners pink with monthly roses and 
sweet with heliotrope, the ground was almost entirely given up 
to vegetables. The pensionnaires did not frequent its narrow 
paths, because they commanded no view. Only from the terrace 
close under the salmon coloured walls of the house could the sea 
be seen—a mere horizon line. 

That evening Awdrey, wandering up and down the garden, 
found it empty and deserted. Thanks to the festa no gardener 
was at work, and no curious eyes watched her comings and goings. 
She was very glad of the solitude, and the shelter from the cold 
dry wind which was whirling the dust along the road on the 
further side of the high wall. 

Nearly two days had slipped by since the evening which had 
brought Mrs. Cleland Foster and Miss Carhew to the Pension 
Vittoria, two very weary travellers, physically happy to have 
escaped from the rattle and jar and dust of the train into the 
fresh night air, and a landscape that remained motionless, The 
next morning Theo drove to Rapallo, returning early in the 
afternoon. She had accomplished nothing, beyond hearing at 
Dick Gay’s hotel that he was away for the day, and learning at 
lunch from the conversation of the people next her, that he had 
gone into Genoa “ with his American friends,” 
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Awdrey, knowing that her sister had hardly slept for the last 
two nights, persuaded her to lie down on her bed, and was half 
asleep herself, when she was roused by the consciousness of some- 
one moving furtively about the room. Resting, Theo announced, 
was no good as far as she was concerned. Some tea would pull 
her together better than anything. Awdrey made tea, and after- 
wards they went for a long walk, away from the sea, up a steep 
and stony path. Theo seemed profoundly discouraged by her 
failure to see Dick Gay: this simple contretemps, which she 
might so easily have foreseen, had deprived her for the time being 
of all her self-confidence and hope. Awdrey found her outbursts 
of excited disjointed talk, and long lapses into absent-minded 
miserable silence, equally hard to deal with. How could she put 
heart into Theo seeing that she herself looked upon what her 
sister had done as an act of madness, a quite useless self-humilia- 
tion? They walked till they were both tired out. 

It was Christmas Eve, and such young people as the Pension 
contained decorated the rooms with evergreens, and danced after 
dinner. The distant notes of a piano, playing waltz after waltz, 
reached the upper rooms and helped to make Awdrey wakeful. 
But Theo, whether from the change of air or mere exhaustion, 
was sleeping as she had not slept for long. She spent the 
morning in bed, and came down to déjewner a different being in 
appearance and manner from the haggard dejected woman of the 
night before. She made herself effusively agreeable to an elderly 
gentleman who had been a fellow traveller between Paris and 
Genoa, chattered to the German waiter in French mixed with bad 
Italian, and took scarcely any notice of Awdrey. Then a carriage 
had come for her, and she had once more driven off alone to 
Rapallo. 

The garden lay close to the road by which she must return. 
Twice lately Awdrey, hearing the creak of wheels slowly mounting 
the hill on the other side of the wall, had hurried into the house, 
only to be disappointed. She was afraid lest Theo should come 
in, and missing her hurry upstairs, and find their rooms empty 
and cheerless. That must not be, and yet, to remain within four 
walls in those bare white curtained hotel bed-rooms which had 
already grown hatefully familiar to her, with nothing to do but 
wait, was an effort beyond her powers of endurance. 

Out of doors, in the sweet-smelling twilight, she had a blessed 
sense of loneliness. She could even forget that it was Christmas 
Day—at Ennistreven. All the morning she had been tormented 
by the knowledge that Christmas morning was slipping by for 
the people who loved her best, heavily and sadly, dulled by 
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anxiety and a sense of loss. She had never spent a Christmas 
away from them, since Ennistreven became her home. They 
would not even have a letter from her: the letter she had written 
as the train descended the mountain-side into Italy, and had 
posted at Genoa station, could not have reached them. They 
believed her to be in Genoa, for Theo had forbidden her to 
mention her real destination, and had made her give the Genoese 
Poste Restante as her address for letters. 

In the last few hours she had ceased to picture Mrs. Gerrard 
and Miss Carhew in church with her place empty beside them, or 
Becky busy and self-important over the Christmas dinner, the 
former understanding and forgiving her, the latter vigorously 
reproaching her at heart, yet giving sharp answers to any of her 
friends who ventured to comment on “ Mies Awdrey’s” absence. 

Her ever-present poignant anxiety about Theo banished every 
other thought. She tried to prepare for the crisis which she 
knew must be close upon her, by imagining every detail of it 
beforehand. This time Theo would come back, knowing that she 
had failed altogether. Perhaps she would not have seen Dick 
Gay. He would be certain to find out that she had been at the 
hotel the day before, and had asked for him: then, being already 
engaged to Miss Baker, he would leave Rapallo so as to avoid the 
possibility of a scene with her. Only, if that had happened, why 
had not Theo come back sooner? She had talked wildly the 
evening before, had even hinted at suicide as her possible refuge: 
but Awdrey knowing her, felt sure she would turn by instinct to 
the one person in whom she could confide. Whatever were her 
emotions, Theo’s first desire was for someone to whom she could 
express them, and through expression they would lose their 
violence. She looked forward with less dread to Theo’s first 
hours of despair, than to the reaction and the flat dreariness of 
the after days. In grief, Theo would cling to her, blind to the 
exact quality of her sympathy. Later she might think: “ Awdrey 
always hated him, She is glad, really,” and draw away from her. 
Perhaps she would break down and be ill in that noisy pension, 
where the servants were raw country girls, and the visitors nearly 
all English, better class English who hid their real inquisitive- 
ness behind what they considered to be a correctly exclusive 
manner. No, unless Theo was too ill to move, she would not 
consent to remain at the Villa Vittoria, she would move on— 
probably to Florence, in search of distraction, if not amusement. 

Awdrey foresaw her life as wholly devoted to Theo’s interests, 
at least during the near future. She had meant that her aunts 
should decide whether she should live on at Ennistreven, a burden 
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on their small means, or try to earn an independent income as 
she once purposed doing. But Aunt Rachel and Aunt Sarah had 
each other, Theo would have no one. 

It was almost night now. Above the rough flat tiled roof of 
the Villa the evening star shone serenely in a darkening purple 
sky. 

Her ears caught the sound they were unconsciously straining 
after, the creak of wheels, the slip and grate of hoofs as a tired 
horse dragged a heavy landau up the hill. 

She went into the house, and crossing the central hall passed 
out again on toa rough grass plot before the front door. The 
high iron gates of the Villa stood open: there was nothing to 
prevent the carriage from driving in. 

It stopped outside the gate, however, and she could hear the 
driver thanking effusively—Theo always overpaid a driver—and 
his cordial “A rivederla, Signora !” 

Theo’s tall figure came quickly along the drive; a few yards 
still separated them when she caught sight of Awdrey and stood 
still. 

Awdrey went to her. 

“T thought you were never coming,” she said. She tried to 
see her sister’s face, but in that dim light a veil was a mask. 

“Well, here I am,” Theo said, “ back at last.” 

Her voice sounded tired and a little hoarse, and yet had an odd 
vibration in it, which set Awdrey’s heart beating frantically. 

“Theo!” she said imploringly. 

Theo took both her hands and held them tightly: “It’s all 
right.” 

“What do you mean?” said Awdrey. 

But Theo did not hear her question, she was beginning to speak 
herself, very quickly. 

“Oh, my dear, that road where they always point you out the 
same Lella vistas! May I never see it again! And yet that’s 
awfully ungrateful, for it gave me one good moment. We were 
driving round a corner on the down grade, when we saw another 
carriage coming along below us with one man in it, a man who 
wore a light grey Homburg hat. There was nothing uncommon 
in any of those things, but I found them exciting. My man 
drove down the hill at a hand gallop of course, and as we passed 
the other carriage I heard Dick yelling to his man to stop. He 
got out, and came to me where I sat waiting, having at last 
checked my Jehu’s mad career. Then Dick sent his carriage 
away—and would have had a row with the driver if I hadn’t inter- 
vened. He had heard about my coming to the hotel yesterday, 
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guessed who it was, and was on his way to me. So you see, 
I had only to have sat at home and waited—if I had known, and 
—and it’s all off with Jenny Baker. She has behaved dis- 
gracefully.” 

“Did she refuse him?” Awdrey asked, feeling that the plain 
truth was her due, 

“No, he never actually proposed, Dick is so cautious, but 
yesterday, when they were going about Genoa together she told 
him that she is going to marry a man to whom she was half 
engaged when she left America, only her family disapproved of 
him—which accounts for their encouraging Dick.” 

Awdrey withdrew her hands from Theo’s grasp with a sudden 
sense of repulsion. 

‘And you will overlook what he has done? It is to be all the 
same as if nothing had happened? You will begin it all over 
again?” 

After a brief silence Theo answered : 

“Dick is going out to America, not to look for another Baker 
girl, but to look after his dramatic agent. Then, her voice 
changing and softening suddenly: “ Dear little brick of a sister, 
congratulate me! I am going to marry him, we are going to be 
married at Genoa, and sail from there.” 

She was not in the least aggrieved when Awdrey burst into 
tears, she was full of caressing sympathy for what she regarded 
as a too sudden reaction from suspense to happiness. While 
Awdrey choked down her sobs, she put her arm round her and 
led her gently towards the house. 

“T cried myself a little, on the way home,” she said, “ after I 
had dropped Dick. My dear, though I’m wildly happy I don’t 
delude myself. If I had not come here, Dick would—probably— 
have gone straight out to America, without going back to see me. 
But there I was, driving along the Rapallo road at what Paul 
Bourget calls the ‘ psychological moment,’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


























A Cour in Sweden Vinety Years Ago. 


FROM LADY SARAH LYTTELTON’S LETTERS TO HER 
FAMILY, JUNE, 1813-JANUARY, 1814. 


“<«Suoxn as travel to those quarters (Sweden, etc.) are entitled to a 
degree of regard and esteem which cannot justly be claimed by 
those who visit the South of Europe. Journeys in the north will 
be undertaken by those only who have a just and masculine taste 
for Nature under every aspect, and are actuated by a desire of 
enlarging their own information and instructing others.’ Ahem! 
There’s for you, children! So says Mr. Acerbi, and Mr. Lyttelton 
just coming to that passage, I transcribed it for you to learn to 
respect us properly, our intentions at least.” 

The above passage was written from London in the month of 
June, 1813, by Lady Sarah Lyttelton to her family. She was 
daughter of the 2nd Earl Spencer, and in the previous March 
had married William Henry Lyttelton, afterwards the third 
Lord Lyttelton. Both she and her husband were extremely 
desirous of making a tour on the Continent, but the difficulty at 
that moment was to find a peaceful spot, Europe for the most 
part being convulsed with the last effort to subdue Napoleon. 
They fixed at length on Sweden, as being the country furthest 
removed from the scene of war, and which they could arrive at 
without a strong probability of being taken prisoner by the 
enemies’ privateers. 

Lady Sarah next writes from Sheerness, June 27th, 1813, 
where they were engaged in the dreary process of waiting for 
the wind to change. 

“Mr, L. is gone to the Leveret ; her captain we saw last night ; 
he gives us up the whole cabin, and seems most hospitably 
disposed, so that with a fair wind and fine weather, I don’t a bit 
dread the voyage, tho’ the Leveret is small. Captain Wills says 
we shall be four or five days about it. Meanwhile the wind is in 
our teeth direct, so here we are stationed for a good while, [ 
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daresay. Mr. Lyttelton is just returned and is delighted with the 
accommodation on board our little ship, which he says surpasses 
his and my expectations. We shall have excellent room to sleep 
and dress in, and Captain Wills has ordered the cockswain to take 
his wife, so that my maid may not be the only woman beside 
myself on board. We are most agreeably lodged here, on board 
his Majesty’s Ship Vindictive, cleared, fixed to the ground, and 
fitted up like a house: I mean literally. It is the oddest looking 
edifice outside I ever saw; but it is clean and airy and very 
smartly furnished, and what is better, I never knew better 
people than our host and his wife.* He is all good nature and 
cordiality, and she is a very pretty woman with uncommonly 
feminine and ladylike manners, think of our extreme luck! This 
place is—oh, there is no describing what the town of Sheerness 
is! It has no appearance of an English town; the flatness of 
the country would make it look Dutch, if it was not so exceedingly 
dirty: a sort of exaggeration of the Portsmouth Point, only 
with much worse houses. Here we are close upon the port, 
which, being crowded with ships, and smelling very marine of 
salt air and pitch and tar, is very good neighbourhood to us.” 


A few days later she writes again from Sheerness, 


“My dearest Mama,—I do believe this will be my last 
epistle from this place. The east wind they say has nine lives, 
and will take a good deal of killing; but I think he looks 
moribund in good earnest at last. We shall be vastly glad indeed 
to go; the time is wearing away, and this is unprofitable enough, 
now we have seen through the house and the people. And the 
total want of a green twig to look at, or a sweet whiff to breathe, 
except the cauliflowers at dinner, and the smell of my honey- 
water, begins to be painful. The port-holes of this house look 
out upon a timber yard, floated at high water, and stinking 
horribly of mud at low water: beyond is the harbour, which to 
be sure is pretty and animated in fine weather, I daresay, but 
now looks so hazy and dull that it is better to keep one’s eyes on 
board.” 

On the cover of this letter Lady Sarah writes: “Since sealing 
this, I hear the convoy (114 sail) are all getting under weigh, the 
wind westerly, and we shall be off.” 


They arrived at Gétheburg, a fortnight later, on July 15th. 
All the following letters are written by Lady Sarah, 


* A Sir John and Lady Williams. He was apparently commanding a 
garrison at Sheerness. 
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“My dearest Mama,—Heaven be praised I can at length 
announce to you that we are arrived, landed, settled, and pros- 
perous, on Swedish ground since yesterday, after our long voyage. 
The said voyage was, however, not to be much complained of after 
the first four wretched days we spent so unwell under the hatches, 
dead qualmish, tho’ neither of us really very sick. Well, after we 
recovered, and the gales abated (by the way, they were gales, real 
stiff ones, too) we reappeared on deck, and I get into sea ways 
wonderfully well. I mean that I am very fond of tea with goat’s 
milk, of dinner dressed by a negro, of Irish stew, and naval pease 
soup, and that I drink water out of the fore hold with tolerable 
composure, and sleep like a top on a narrow sofa with two upright 
boards fixed by it, to save me from being rolled into the cabin 
by every heel of the brig. In short, that I was not only perfectly 
well, but quite happy on board for the last 8 or 9 days. As to 
my husband, he is quite at home at sea, of course from old 
experience,...As to describing this place, or telling you how 
it has astonished me, I cannot. Iam so taken up with staring 
and wondering. It is a remarkably clean, airy town, built upon 
rocks, and surrounded by them both on sea and shore. The 
people very well-looking, and the costume of the lower rank of 
women quite beautiful. They all have the most prepossessing 
appearance of good humour and bien étve. We are very well 
lodged, at Blom’s Hotel, and dine at a very nice eating house a 
little way off, where they give us excellent soup and fish, and 
bring us of their own accord a large dish of wood strawberries 
and a great bowl of milk after dinner, which really make one 
too happy after living on board a ship. We get good bread 
besides, delicious water, and good tea and coffee, brought us by 
a very tidy, pretty girl in her smart dress. In short, it is much 
more entertaining altogether than I had imagined. The heat is 
extreme, and I can’t find that there is one dark hour in the night. 
I feel a good deal inclined to tell you some of what I am full of, 
about my husband’s kindness and care which really do increase if 
possible, and surpass all I had hoped or expected. But it would 
be endless and you probably guess it all.” 


529 


A postscript is added by Mr. Lyttelton :— 


“My dear Lady 8.,—I have not read Sal’s epistle but as I see 
there is a great deal of it, I take it for granted it contains all the 
great features—and I suppose I need only give my certificate of 
one great fact, viz.—That aforesaid Sal is really quite as well as 
ever I saw her in my life, and I think, as pleased as punch. The 
navigation was, it must be owned, very trying ; at least if narrow 
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quarters, bad air, water ditto, and a thousand awkward circum- 
stances, the least of which would have driven a fine lady mad, can 
be considered so. But the dear girl made light of it all, and was 
always as smiling as ever, after the sea-sickness left her, which it 
did in three or four days. She was very often much diverted, 
and laughing de bon coeur; and when this was not the case, it 
was, ‘Oh how pleasant this will be to recollect.’ She was really 
delighted, as well she might be, with the perpetual good-humour 
and gallantry of the Captain and his officers, and in fact of almost 
every tar in the vessel; for they were all running to help her, 
whenever she moved her little finger. Now we shall do very well 
I see, for everything is in the fairest train imaginable. My 
dutiful respects to Lord 8. and my kindest remembrances to all 
he Brother and Sisterhood.” 


GoérHEeBuRG, 16th July, 1813. 


“My dearest Mama,—. . . The whole town is new; an old one 
having been burnt down five years ago, and it is therefore 
wonderfully clean-looking and thriving in every part. There are 
very few carriages, which makes one not feel any inconvenience 
from the want of a trottoir. The people I do think delightful. 
They seem not clever as far as countenance can be judged by; but 
always smiling, you never hear a squabble in the streets, and 
every thing seems to go on quietly and peaceably. Music is to 
be heard in every corner; fiddles, harps and singing. I should 
like them better if they would open their windows, but they never 
do. Really ours are the only ones to be seen from hence, in spite 
of the extreme heat, and the women of rank are dressed in pelisses, 
velvet ones, to walk the streets. 

“Two English travellers, a Sir Something Riddell, and Mr. 
James, his travelling companion or tutor, introduced themselves 
to us yesterday, and set off afterwards for their tour in Germany. 
Their departure was most comical; the rats of horses, with rope 
harness, four abreast, dragging a large heavy barouche with five 
people on it, and the amazing length of bustle in fastening these 
horses on, and the baragouing and piece of work of all the people 
concerned, made it the most curious contrast to an English inn 
door on such an occasion, and took one a good three hours 
watching. To give you a notion of Swedish honesty, Sir John 
Riddell sent off a little cart full of baggage of his, strong boxes, 
and many small parcels loosely heaped upon it, from hence to 
Stockholm, there to wait for his return from Germany, under the 
care only of a Swedish peasant who drove the cart, and is an 
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utter stranger to him. This is always done, and no instance 
occurs of any of the things being stolen. 

“We walk till past nine in the evening, and nothing I have 
ever seen is equal to the magnificence of the sunset and the 
colour of the air. It is like that of Italy, so very clear and warm- 
looking. The horizon is finely shaped, of immense masses of rock 
at a good distance; and the town seen from the top of one of 
them, and the broad clear river, and the prodigious quantity 
of shipping in the roads, with such a glowing colour over it all, 
and so fine a back-ground, really delights one beyond expression. 
It would make a very good panorama, but I can neither draw it 


“Sunday 18th ... Weare just come in from a lion-gazing 
walk. It being Sunday, and I feeling very stout, ventured out at 
noon. We went to look into the Church, which is for all the 
world like an English one inside. A clergyman with a canting 
bad voice was preaching extempore to an immense congregation, 
people crowding about the doors, outside, at prayers, and a great 
appearance of decent solemnity in all their countenances, even to 
the lowest ranks outside the church. The organ was ill played, 
but the singing very good, in full chorus of all present. Then we 
saw a review in the market place. Cavalry mounted on horses 
which put me exactly in mind of those in Blue Beard; little 
prancing long-maned things, perfect contrasts to the horse-guards. 
The town is full of the German legion just now; and so many 
English are about, one hears it often spoken, and I shall be glad 
to go on to some place where the Swedish manners are more 
unmixed, I think. 

“The worst thing in this part of the world seems to me to be 
the money, which is all paper or very small copper. The paper 
is so thick and large that really one ought to have a waggon to 
convey it with one. Living and travelling are very cheap. But 
all sorts of silks, gloves, books and everything you want to buy, 
ridiculously dear. I don’t know whether I ain’t boring you with 
such a long detail about the country, but my head is so bewildered 
and full of curiosity and wonder that I cannot help it.” 


Aspoaa, July 25th, 1813. 


' “My dearest Mama,—We are thus far safe, well, and much, 
very much delighted with our journey. It is one of the very 
greatest pleasures to be writing to you, and yet I don’t the least 
know how to set about it, I have such a heap of things to write 
about, such a heap. Well, have at you, I'll set off, and heaven 
preserve me from mishaps on paper as well as on the road. 

2mu 2 
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“ Our appearance on said road is so very ridiculous that I spent 
the first few miles in a titter at it. First our post-chaise, 
containing Mr. L. in a black cap and shooting jacket, and me 
in a brown gown and coloured apron. Item, a great sac de 
voyage ; item, a library of loose books; item, eggs in Lady Cler- 
mont’s boxes, biscuits and wine for luncheon. Then on the dicky 
the Sieur Wilson, our—what shall I call him? Guardian angel, 
champion, guide, and perpetual wonder, in the shape of a little 
sharp-looking German, like an Italian, in a rusty black cap, 
a more rusty blue great coat, and a yet more rusty huge sabre, 
with a whip of the very worst kind. He is surrounded by goods 
of his own, chiefly consisting of a tumbler and a spoon, used by 
him to drink glass after glass of eaw sucrée, his only refreshment, 
at every inn. He drives four horses abreast, at the average rate 
of about nine miles an hour, the road being as good the whole 
way a8 it is through Wimbledon park, not a rut to be seen; you 
bowl along as smoothly as possible, and as quick as the horses 
can go. They are ponies, very pretty, and in better condition 
than English post-horses, and never do anything wrong that 
I can see, except indeed you call wrong the way of going down 
hill, which did somewhat surprise me at first, but which I have 
learnt to delight in; full gallop, the best pace, quite like a 
ramasse down Mont Cenis, and the steeper the hill the better; 
Wilson all the time holloing and brandishing his whip and 
standing up quite en triomphateur. But the hills are very short, 
and as to a corniche, or anything alarming in them, we have not 
passed one. A peasant generally mounts the box with Wilson 
and such a peasant! Such loads of long red or sandy bair, and 
such a stupid face and horrid figure (for I never beheld so ugly 
a race as the Swedish country-folk) and dressed up in thick 
ticking or sky-blue cloth. Wilson addresses them always as one 
might do a very troublesome dog, with very happy effect. They 
come with us to see after their horses, for they bring them at 
every stage, none being kept at the inns. 

“Such is our carriage. It is followed by the Jilla vagn (little 
coach), viz. a Swedish barouche; a cart, that is, with a barouche 
seat, occupied by beds, trunks, canteens, bread-baskets, and among 
them all, the gentle Mrs. Rowland, in great state, always smiling, 
whirled along the road ventre a terre like us, by the skill of 
Mr. Roberts, who drives full as well as Wilson, and except that 
he does not sing German songs a gorge déployée and repeat verses 
as loud, makes all due noise like him, to encourage the ponies. 
They, too, have kept a lout attendant. 

“Well, fancy this procession driving {through this beautiful 
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country, all in great glee, the weather most heavenly, a clearness 
of air, and a total want of all sharpness, and a colour over the 
view, which you who know the South of Europe can conceive, 
but which I could not before, plenty of books if there is a dull 
bit of road, and good fun to be derived from every difficulty, over- 
balanced as it is by amusement, and I think you will not wonder 
at my liking it. The most beautiful things I have seen yet are 
the cataracts of the Gotha at Tréllhatten, and Lake Wener from 
Lidképing ... We spent a day at Tréllhatten, it was our first 
couchée from Gétheburg. We find everywhere rooms enough, 
dry, airy, and sometimes clean, most delicious water, quite like 
Malvern, famous eggs, milk, cream, strawberries and bread. 
With these always to be found, and our own dear portable soup, 
and a stock of cold provisions we laid in at Gdtheburg (alas, 
you know we bungled about our preserved beef, and missed it 
after all), we are, you see, very well off for eatables. Sometimes 
we get soup and fish at the inns, and when we do they are always 
excellent”... 


StockHouM, July 30th, 1813. 


..« “ We do not wonder at all your admiration of the Vittoria 
victory, it is universally talked of hereabouts as the greatest 
event that has happened of late years, and it makes one feel 
quite proud, in foreign parts, to be of Lord Wellington’s 
nation*... 

“We know little of this place yet. But driving through the 
town is enough to fill one with admiration at it. It really is 
most beautiful. Large, very open and airy, abounding in magni- 
ficent buildings, and built upon very uneven, indeed, almost 
mountainous ground, on a most beautiful arm of the lake, or 
river or sea, for I don’t quite know what to call it yet. All 
I know of it is that it is crossed by a handsome bridge, which 
occupies the centre part of the great place, one side of which 
is taken up by the Royal Palace, one other by the Duchess of 
Sudermania’s, and one other by the great theatre; all immense 
buildings, and the Royal Palace really strikes me who have never 
seen any but St. James’s, as almost sublime; it would make me 
a courtier to live in sight of it, I fear. This is chiefly from 
its vast size and symmetry, and its being magnificently situated 
on a very high rampe, and to two enormous bronze lions which 
are before it. For besides these circumstances it has not much 





* One of the last of the battles in the Peninsula, fought June, 21st 
against Joseph Buonaparte and Marshal Jourdain. 
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real magnificence; no colonnade, and not built of stone, but, 
oh shame! of brick and stucco! However, it is certainly most 
Royal, and the Crown Prince on looking round him has reason 
to be satisfied. 

“So have we, to pass from great things to small, with our 
palace, or lodgings in this hotel; they are exceedingly clean and 
airy, well furnished, and nous vivons en princes. The cheapness 
of travelling in this country is quite comical. We have performed 
our touring hitherto, viz. 300 miles travelling, quite leisurely, 
in ten days; five days living at Gotheburg, purchasing a very 
dear little barouche, being cheated at one or two inns, being five 
hungry people in company, allowing ourselves every possible 
convenience and luxury, wages to the courier, all this for £90 
sterling”... 


... “TIT have given a sort of a description of what we have seen 
in this fine town to Mama,” writes Lady Sarah to her sister from 
Stockholm, 30th July, “therefore shall confine myself to very 
home news to you. We live, an please you, in very pretty rooms 
up a number of stairs, in one of the tall flat-faced houses composing 
our street. Our address, to put you quite aw fait, is No. 12, 
stora nijgaten, quartert Typhon, 2 trapp upp. I hope you like 
that. Stora means great, nygaten means New Street, quarter of 
Typhon means our division, and 2 trapp wpp means that we live 
au second. The houses are all 6 tall stories high. Shops very ugly 
outside; I must try their contents soon; for tho’ I dress myself 
in plain white with a white bonnet, and a brown spencer, and 
appear to me to look for all the world like a Swede except that 
I can’t help having black eyes and sharp elbows, I am stared at 
so vastly, with such extreme wonder, in walking the streets, that 
it must be, I have settled it, my extreme, and really after all 
dazzling beauty. This must be veiled and shawled, and shaded 
by a bonnet like this (a sketch) all covered with very large bows 
of yellow or scarlet ribbon, for so dress the Swedish Ladies.” 


StrockHouM, August 5th, 1813. 


“My dearest Mama,—Since I sent off my letters from this place 
we have heard such bad accounts of the post here, I mean of its 
insecurity and the certainty that our letters would be opened and 
perhaps detained, especially if directed to the Foreign Office in 
London, that we have been obliged to determine to send only by 
messengers once a fortnight. Well now I must proceed with 
some Swedish news. I left off Saturday, I fancy, when we 
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intended a dinner next day at Mr. Arfwedson’s, which we per- 
formed. He lives at a place about three miles off called the Park. 
We reached it at three, the fashionable dinner-hour, and stayed 
till after supper, past ten o'clock, and it is really difficult to 
conceive a pleasanter evening. Mrs. Arfwedson is a.very pretty 
feminine little woman, speaking the best French of any Swede we 
have seen. I can’t say how 1 enjoyed talking with a woman at 
all ; it was above a month since I had done so, except Rowland, 
on whom I could not help looking with a sort of affection as a 
creature of my own kind. 

“Then we had a set of people besides, who are said to be the 
very best specimens, and I think they must be so, for they make 
up a very agreeable, lively, and well-bred society. M. de Rosen- 
stein was the most remarkable. He is, however, no fair criterion 
of the Swedes, being looked upon as the cleverest man here by 
far. Then there were the Count and Countess Morner ; he is the 
Governor of the town, and dull. She is very pleasant, fair and 
fat, and exceedingly civil to us; witness our being to dine with 
her to-day, and be taken by her to a great concert at the Opera. 
She and her husband left the Park before supper to go to the 
Queen’s soirée ; and to be sure, I could hardly believe my senses 
when I heard this, and saw her dressed in a plain dark grey silk 
gown, blue sash, and blue hat with grey feather, and was told 
that was the habit de cowr, the only one allowed. Its distinction 
consists in a particular shape of the sleeve, which is very short, 
to show what all Swedish women have, in spite of hideous figures 
otherwise, a perfect hand and arm ; as pretty as Lady Boringdon’s, 
and without an exception in all ranks. 

“The rest of the company on Sunday were Baron Brinckman, 
an incessant talker; Baron de Kourke, very heavy, only remark- 
able for having lost his ring in the lake after dinner; a Baron de 
Geeve, immensely rich and evidently a would-be beauty, so unlike 
an Englishman that it was comical to look at him; Dr. Gahn who 
is our delight; the most cordial, sensible, friendly old fat soul I 
ever saw ; and Mr. de Moreno, the Spanish Ambassador, who speaks 
French like Princess Castelcicala, or worse, but is worth deciphering 
from his droll Catalan humour. ... The dinner was very good ; 
served without plate though, and carved on the side table ; a large 
tureen full of glorious cream, and cart-loads of strawberries and 
raspberries for supper. Hours are so different from London ones, 
that to be up after twelve is unheard of; balls begin at six, and 
everybody is stirring proportionately early. 

“Yesterday we returned from a very pleasant merry party to 
see the Castle of Gripsholme. ‘We slept there, in that great 
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state prison which has been used as a court sometimes, too.... 
We enjoyed the party a good deal, from the curiosity of it and 
the good humour of our party, consisting of Mr. Douglas* and 
Lord Balgonie,t who is on his travels in these parts, destitute of 
the French or Swedish languages. What he will have to recollect 
I really cannot guess, except dead lions. He says he understands 
French, but can’t bring himself to talk it, and then wonders 
extremely at finding the Swedes inaccessible. 

“ Aug. 6th.... The Opera Concert was worth hearing. Madame de 
Maineville is the Stockholm Catalani; she has a beautiful mellow 
and powerful voice. We came out from the Opera as the clocks 
struck nine, and therefore into daylight, which, to be sure, did 
surprise one not a little. We there saw Prince Oscar,} Berna- 
dotte’s son, a handsome, manly little fellow of thirteen, about 
whom and his father every Swede we have seen raves, and by 
their accounts the Crown Prince seems at least to possess to an 
extreme degree all the arts of popularity.§ He educates his boy 
in a very manly English way, won’t let him speak a word of 
French, and uses him as his interpreter in addressing the 
peasants on public occasions. Everybody has some trait to tell 
of notre cher petit prince, and his growth and health are watched 
with extreme anxiety. 

“Mme. de Stael|! is the subject of much conversation and 
enquiry ; she went over with the avowed intention of marrying 
Albertine, her daughter,{ to the Duke of Devonshire; said 
Albertine, who in London is so modest and shy, was here 
distinguished only by extreme shrewdness and bold rattling. I 
suppose her mother instructed her in the manner of adapting 
herself to English manners out of ‘ Corinne.’ 

“T am always called Madame la Comtesse, and any attempt at 
reducing myself to my proper rank is quite vain, so I let myself 
alone in my exalted station, and likewise have got into all manner 
of new ways. Being kissed by the ladies every morning and 
evening at every parting and meeting still seems strange enough, 
but I shall soon be up to it I daresay, and as to eating bread and 
butter just before dinner, and seeing the dessert first on the table, 
and fish eaten after half the dinner is over, and all, men and 


* The English Chargé d’Affaires at Stockholm. 

t Afterwards 8th Earl of Leven, b. 1785, d. 1850. 

¢ Afterwards Oscar I., King of Sweden. 

§ Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, one of Napoleon’s 
marshals, elected Crown Prince of Sweden on the death of the childless 
old king’s heir in 1810, 

|| Authoress of ‘ Corinne.’ 

4] Albertine afterwards married the Duc de Broglie. 
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women, rising together as soon as they have eaten their fill, and 
returning in pairs into the drawing-room, I am getting quite 
callous to it all, The men not being left behind is very tiresome, 
I must think. . . . They know a great deal about England; and 
Papa’s library, the sale of the Boccaccio, and the names of most 
of the great people in Town. Lord Wellington is talked of a 
great deal more than in London; his family and figure and 
history are enquired about prodigiously. The ladies get all 
their clothes from France, no manufactures for dress seem to 
exist in the country. They wear very high hats with amazing 
plumes of six or seven large ostrich feathers at the top for the 
evening ; and I am beginning to think them pretty.” .... 


SrockHoum, August 12th, 1813. 


.. +“ We have just déménagé, and have stepped into the cast- 
off shoes of Lord Balgonie, who is gone to Russia. We were 
cheated so furiously at the first place we lodged at that it makes 
the universal subject of conversation in the first circles, and the 
Governor is very busy giving us redress I hope... The Arfwed- 
sons, M. de Rosenstein and the Chevalier Moreno* are still, we 
think, very amiable and agreeable people. Dw reste I cannot say 
much. Even at this brilliant and beautiful season of the year, 
and when there is as much agrément in the society as possible 
from their living each in a pretty villa, and in a very cordial and 
informal way, we agreed t’other evening in a talkoveriness general, 
that it begins to grow tiresome, from the tone of frivolity, and 
the want of any distinguished manly talents, or interesting subject 
of conversation among them. We are very much struck, too, 
with the strange monotony of the country about this place, 
always a pretty lake, well broken by a rocky shore, trimmed with 
fir woods, mixed here and there with groves of immense oaks 
and pretty birch, always a clear blue sky, always picturesque 
cottages. ... 

“ Madame la Gouvernante, the Comtesse de Folambe, had a very 
pretty little daughter of twelve years old, boxed up in a pair of 
stays with a busgue, all bone. Her mother pointed out to me 
how correctly they copy l’usage anglais a cet régard; I could 
scarcely undeceive her and make her believe that ces belles tailles 
anglaises proceeded from anything but whalebone. ... Baron 
Stroganoff, the Russian Minister, has brought a library of 40,000 
volumes with him; a sort of Bibliotheque de campagne not very 


* The Spanish envoy at Stockholm, 
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portable, one should have thought. His nation are abhorred in 
this place, quite like the French in London ; never talked of but 
with execration by all sorts of people.” ... 


... “I have just had a tittering bout at being called Mme la 
Baronne during a whole dialogue;” writes Lady Sarah to her 
sister on Aug. 16th from Stockholm: “ Comtesse I am grown 
callous to. Not so, the very profligate and insulting mistake, 
most common of all, of addressing your loving friends as M. de 
Lyttelton and Miladi Sarah Spencer. Now you know, and so 
does Mr. Allen,* that this is not the case by any means, but all 
our endeavours, and those of Mr. Douglas,t whenever he can keep 
his countenance enough to speak of it gravely, have not yet 
succeeded in setting M. de Rosenstein, particularly, right upon 
this point.” 

On the same day, Lady Sarah wrote to Lord and Lady Spencer 
of a plan Mr. Lyttelton and she had formed, of going on to 
Russia from Sweden, if they could not get a ship going straight 
back {to England from Carlscrona. ‘‘ We thought it best my 
dearest Papa and Mama to tell you of our plan as early as 
possible, while it is but a plan. I need not Iam sure say to you 
what you must feel, that I am very, very sorry for the lengthening 
of my separation from you. But I must add that I am sure our 
return after it, will be even more delightful than it would be 
now, that I shall feel more as if I had left you for something 
really worth acquiring, and I cannot too often assure you from 
the bottom of my heart, of my entire and indescribable happiness 
in my wanderings, as far as it depends, (and you best know how 
very far that is) upon incessant undeservable and if possible still 
increasing kindness and attention shown me by him whom you 
rejoiced to see me tied to for life, five happy months ago.”... 

Lady Sarah Lyttelton left Stockholm on August 18th for a 
tour through the country. While they were travelling about, 
Lady Sarah kept a diary from which the following are extracts :— 

“ Upsala, August 20th.—Professor Afzelius all day, no bore, 
quite the reverse, in spite of precarious English. By the way he 
was ill after his load of tea last night, he said. Assembled in great 
professional force after breakfast: Professors Afzelius, Thunberg, 
Svanberg, and Nordmark; issued forth with ’em to see, first, 
a little unmeaning and most incurious cabinet of bungling toys, 
called instruments de physique; a magic lanthorn, some lunettes 
poliedres, and little show boxes among them. Then we went to 


* The clergyman who married them. 
t The English Chargé d’Affaires at Stockholm. 
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Thunberg’s, a very fine old fellow indeed he is. His cabinet of 
Japanese curios very entertaining, that of natural ones 100 miles 
beneath Bullock’s museum. Japanese wig, pretty boxes of Japan 
work for pills; I covet the latter, Mr. L. the former. A very 
large collection of natural and artificial curiosities, which he 
shows and describes, in spite of bad French, in the most natural 
and intelligent way. Came home to dine with Afzelius. His 
conversation good. Enthusiastic about Bernadotte; account of 
the universal wish for his election. No canvassing!at all— 
national voice chose him. Inquired from French prisoners of war 
about all the French marshals, heard the highest praise of 
Bernadotte, and chose him on that account. His affability and 
dignified politeness, his graceful embarrassment in addressing 
Maximilien de Béthune, straight from Sully! French Master 
here. Bernadotte was saying petits mots to the circle who were 
presented to him at this place, and coming to M. de Béthune, and 
hearing his name, he drew back a few steps and made a low and 
humble bow, as if he felt ct all. No blemish in his character yet. 

“After dinner walked to the Castle terrace—Castle really 
monstrous ; smooth faced, painted pink and irregular, without 
any sort of intricate effeet: a bald looking building, I can’t 
describe it. Prodigious extent of plain to look and breathe over, 
the town all neatness and snugness, close under you. Cathedral 
no longer beautiful, to me not imposing now, must have been 
so, that’s something. Then to the garden, beautiful Grecian, 
building, simple and correct, quite refreshing after Castle. 

“ August 21st.—Went to the chemical professor’s, Afzelius’s 
brother to see minerals. I suppose a fine collection, but had never 
seen one before. Poor professor with an earache and almost no 
French ; as kind and civil as if we had been Davy and Buffon; we 
stayed twohours. He had no galvanic battery, and could not melt 
platine. He talked of a new metal called Titan. We took kind 
leave of little Adam Afzelius our three days’ friend ; we really like 
him a good deal.” 

Lady Sarah in a letter describing Upsala says: ‘‘ We saw 
everything to the greatest advantage and spent our time very 
agreeably. Not that on the whole everything means a great deal 
that is really worth seeing. That is, the cabinets and library 
are inferior I daresay to many in England, but it is curious and 
striking too, to find how much has been done so far North, and in 
a country where the generality of people care so little about 
science, by the exertions of three or four learned men. One of 
them, Thunberg, quite won our hearts. He is very old and has 
travelled all over the world, spent three years at the Cape, 
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visiting the Hottentots and Caffirs, and then a good while in 
Japan and China.” 

“ CEsterby, 22nd.—Very pleasant day’s journey, only four or 
five miles Swedish, and no mishaps. Road famous as usual thro’ 
a cultivated open country. Stopped at Gamla Upsala and peeped 
into the old church and then climbed to the top of Thor’s tomb. 
Proceeded to Andersby. Small, neat, smart little inn—good old 
woman clapped me on the shoulder and admired all our canteen 
things. Most capital dinner, very,merry and snug. Then set out, 
were run away with down the bank by four prancing fine horses ; 
Wilson not got up yet on the box. Pursued by all the clowns 
and clownesses, children and our servants, out of their wits wita 
fright, on foot, and at last stopped safe. Went off swimmingly 
thro’ a really rich country to this place which is pretty comfort- 
able and looks more substantial and rich than any I have seen 
here. Great handsome establishment of M. Tamm, Count Uglas’* 
agent. Great copper roofed house with wings to it: many out- 
houses, great heaps of iron before it, many thriving plantations, 
many smart Sunday peasants, heavy forge hammer going all the 
time. Everything busy and rich and snug looking. Great 
admiration of our carriage, peasants standing all round it. 

“N.B—Tamm told us young Count Moérner first thought of 
Bernadotte for King of Sweden, knew him from having been 
bred under him in the army. Went over to him in France to 
propose it to him, and then came back and canvassed, which 
brought about his election as well as the nation’s voice. Less 
romantic and more likely I think.” f 


They went to Danemora, and there went down a mine. Lady 
Sarah describes it in a letter :— 


... “Safe I heard it was when we got there, and accordingly 
here I am after going down 80 fathoms standing in a bucket, 
with Mr. L. and a Swede to guide us. I can’t say I was afraid, 
for the opening is so enormously wide at top (not of the bucket, 
but of the mine) that it is broad daylight to the bottom, and I 
am not subject to giddiness you know, so I thought it very 
pleasant. Iam, however, I telle que vows me—Alas, not voyez, the 
first woman almost who ever did go down without flinching half 
way and desiring to be dragged up again. Being no hero after 
all, I may be allowed this unheroic piece of bragging. Mr. L. 
went 40 fathoms deeper than I, by a rusty iron ladder. The 

* Douglas, the family being of Scotch descent. Lady Sarah evidently 


thought it a Swedish name. 
+ This was the case. 
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scene below is well worth going down to, The height and 
breadth of the masses of rock above one, and the strange sublime 
mist that always covers the water at the bottom, where large 
sheets of ice never thaw, and the black-looking men with torches, 
leading one along low passages to the places where they are at work, 
and the heavy damp air, and hollow sound of the voices, all make 
it a very fine thing indeed.” 


At Elfkarby they saw the great falls of the Dahl :— 


“ A broad clear river, which tumbles into a deep bason of rocks 
much broken, and keeps foaming and fidgetting on for a great 
way. The usual accompaniments of water-mills and fir-trees. 
Altogether very fine. Heavenly weather there, very sweet smell 
of firs, not a soul stirring, harvest business keeping them off. 
Very pleasant scrambling among the rocks. Cruel disappoint- 
ment and tantalization at inn; potatoes in sight, eggs ditto, but 
no living being to dress or sell them, therefore no dinner to-day. 
I staid half an hour under a shed near the church, thinking 
dinner was dressing, then with sharpened appetite and blunted 
pencil returned toinn. ‘ Rien du tout 4 manger, madame,’ from 
Wilson pour tout potage. Sucked eggs and munched rusks in the 
carriage, glad of the banyan.”*... 

“ Hilstead, 28th.—Got up at 6, set out at 9 from Gefle. 
Pleasant day, tho’ dull monotony of firs and rocks, and very 
bad variety of rough ruts and dusty road. Got here early, 
delightful inn, white-washed cottage, steps up to door trimmed 
with flower-pots, carpets! Clean muslin curtains, clean beds, 
very neat jung-fru, and thick window blinds, all in a quiet open 
country, near a beautiful clear river; all broken, wooded and 
varied, many neat picturesque farms. Distance, for a miracle, 
blue and well-shaped, and too far off to count firs, of which 
millions overspread all but the furthest background, however. 
Pleasant walk after dinner and much fun from watching the 
kisses of many Swedes on parting and meeting at the inn door; 
meerschaum pipe not preventing, only delaying the ceremony. 

“ Fahlun, Sunday 29th.—Up before 6, left Hilstead at 8, very 
pretty journey, heavenly day and warm. About half-way stopped 
to dine at an inn, the first in Dalecarlia, I think, and there tirst 
observed the costume, singularly picturesque for women. Close 
cap, often black velvet, lace front trimming, bright coloured silk 
handkerchief tied round the neck and shoulders, glaring broad 
cloth jacket laced down the front and very large white sleeves. 


" * To banyan, to eat no meat, so called after a doctor who advocated 
this diet, 
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Short, very full, broad-cloth petticoat, different colour from 
jacket; yet different apron, red stockings, thick high-heeled 
shoes with buckles. 

“‘The country to-day improved hourly, grew mountainous, pro- 
digious hills, so steep we walked down them often. View 
widening and extending all ways, over oceans of firs, on to the 
furthest blue distance; valleys very rich, full of harvest fields, 
watered by clear pebbly brooks or beautiful lakes, with pretty 
villages along the shores. People at inn doors become broad- 
shouldered, stout and sturdy looking. Most extraordinary first 
sight of Fahlun spread all over a large valley, bounded by high 
hills, all dim and dismal with the smoke of many mines and 
forges. Town so oppressed with smoke and so strangely lighted 
up with a crimson sunset it looked like a very pandemonium this 
evening. Houses blackish with smoke. Inn very good indeed ; 
high rooms that look out to the market place one way, and t’other 
a strange desolate view out of the town up a hill strewed with 
great white rocks, heaps strangely large of scoria, quite hills of 
it. Very dismal and sublime, could hardly leave the window. 
Quantities of white goats about and very young lambs; ain’t it 
an odd time of the year?” ... 


Lady Sarah describes this journey in a letter :— 


“The forests, tho’ always fir, are so boundless that they cure 
one of the ennui which the sight of fir-trees began to fill one with 
at Stockholm. All yesterday afternoon we travelled thro’ part 
of one, along the banks of the Dahl, which seems to us both the 
finest river we ever dreamt of. As clear as crystal, extremely 
broad, very often spreading into such lakes; and here so near its 
source, more like a mountain torrent. The people are totally 
a race & part. Tandsome, stout, tall, and manly-looking, every 
appearance of hardihood and freedom, very hospitable and 
civil, too, nothing like savages but exceedingly simple and frank. 

“Then you may take into the account the smell and sound of 
the forest and the beauty of the climate, and the very striking 
character of every living creature you meet in Dalecarlia which 
all unite to make one enjoy the views. Among the said live 
things, the horses are not the least remarkable. Their taste for 
independence is less agreeable than the symptoms of the same 
disposition in the peasants. For the horses are wholly uncon- 
trolable often, and’ fly at each other and in every direction instead 
of dragging the carriage; so that on the hills which are often 
mostly dangerously steep, we had nothing for it but to walk up 
and down regularly. The carriages escaped wonderfully, thanks 
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in a great degree to the extreme skill of the great Wilson and 
Roberts, who drive like angels both.” 


From THE PoRPHYRY WERKE, ELFDALEN, 
Sept. 3,1813. Lat. 61-20. 

“We are now lodged in a private house belonging to the 
director of the porphyry quarries, the inn being full. And I am 
alone just now, Mr. Lyttelton having set out on a walk six miles 
out, with a gun, a guide, and an interpreter to look at a porphyry 
mountain, and to shoot at a cock of the wood. We saw two great 
big hens of the wood yesterday in the forest, and his mouth 
watered for an attempt to bag one. 

“We shall be back at Fahlun the day after to-morrow; and we 
are to see the great copper mine; and then return quick to 
Stockholm, where we by no means wish ourselves, in the midst 
of pomp and dulness, wrapped up too in black flannel because 
the old Queen is dead.” 


SrockHouM, Sept. 13th, 1813. 


“My dearest Gin, Nan & Co., if Co. there be,—To you I this 
time address myself, to tell of our safe return and re-establishment 
in our town quarters. The newspaper we have read with the 
greatest interest, to be sure. What very glorious work seems to 
be going on everywhere! As to Ld. Wellington, he is indeed 
a God-send to poor old England, and must at last reduce the 
upstart I do think. Surely he never was in so big a scrape in his 
life. Last year’s starvation was a joke to this state of things, as 
to real effective danger to him, wasn’t it? Because all Germany 
and Prussia and those people were not against him as they are 
now, all ready to assert their rights. Ob, peace, peace! blessed 
peace!* Shall we ever see it? May we begin to hope that we 
shall. The people here are all anxiety about the first movements 
of the Prince Royal,t about whom, by the way, it is quite 
impossible not to grow enthusiastic a little, if one lives in Sweden 
and hears much of him. If ever he does anything grossly wrong 
I shall be quite low. Well now all these very silly political sentences 
I write because I have had no letters to answer.” .. . 


StockHoum, 17th of Sept., 1813. 
“My dearest Mammy,—We dined yesterday at Monsr. D’Enge- 
strém’s again. He seems quite recovered from his indigestion, 
which I am sure you will rejoice at; and he is now busy providing 
himself with another, by dint of hard eating; a science better 


* It was declared April 23rd, 1814. 
t He was commander-in-chief of the northern army against Napoleon, 
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understood here than ever I knew it understood anywhere else. 
We had a large company, many old friends, among whom M. de 
Moreno the Spaniard is much the most entertaining, and does not 
run dry yet, and likewise some new ones. A M. Bludolf—qui 
abuse de la permission qu’ont les Russes, much beyond all measure. 
He has a face like the largest loaf before it is baked, as to size, 
shape, and colour. . .. He amused me extremely by his most absurd 
bragging of ‘chez nous cn Russic, and really left me painfully 
puffed up with smothered English pride. Baron Stroganoff the 
envoy here is an agreeable man, and keeps all his vanity to 
himself. 

“ Poor Madame d’Engestrém, who, like all other unhappy ladies, 
is wrapped up in the coarsest black baize gown, was scarcely 
recovered from the ¢iraillements, and spasmes a la figure, and 
vapeurs, into which she had been thrown by the sight of the old 
Queen mother’s corpse, lying in state; which she (Mme. D’E.) was 
obliged to mount guard by, in the morning, a duty belonging to 
her rank—“ Et on m’a fait passer tout pres de la téte! Ah mon 
Dieu! Figurez vous donc cela! J’ai fait une scine devant tout 
le monde—je n’en reviens pas!” 

“They are come back from Haga for good, and received us 
yesterday in their town house, which is very splendid and hand- 
some. But I cannot accustom myself at all to the foreign stiff 
way of furnishing the rooms; all the chairs against the walls, no 
little tables or books lying about, no means of breaking the 
circle. Then in Winter to be sure they break the chairs of it, 
which I suppose does as well; for Colin Maillard, and many other 
such games are the rage then. Cne of them is a battle for chairs, 
both defensively and offensively carried on, by sitting your 
neighbour out of his, and then occasionally having to protect 
your own from invasion. Eighteen chairs were broken at Madame 
d’Engestrém’s parties only, last winter. It should by all means 
be suggested in England, as an improvement upon blind man’s 
buff and cushion pelting. To-day we dine at home, to our great 
satisfaction. Visits are paid after dinner chiefly.” 

“We get a word from everybody about this great battle at 
Dresden, of the 30th of August; and Bliicher’s victory of the 
26th. They both look true, I trust they may have been so.” 

“ Stockholm, Sept. 18th.—Evening visit and very pleasant from 
old Rosenstein; told us of Emperor Alexr.’s brave fighting the 
other day at Toplitz and of Moreau’s heroic conduct on his legs 
being cut off. Sept. 22.—I had a most delightful visit from 
Mme. Arfwedson this morning. She told me much detail about 
Count Fersen’s death. Most griisslich, She said the Guards all 
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looked on without daring to stop the murder which was half the 
morning doing. Query whether any English soldiers or officers 
would have been so well disciplined. Horrid details of hair torn 
by the roots and dragging and hooking with umbrellas, all about 
the town ! * 

“Then she talked about Bernadotte. His arrival, how met by a 
detachment of partizans offering him the crown at once. “Si c’est 
la ce dont on me croit capable, il ne me reste plus qu’a me percer 
de mon épée. Qu’on ne me propose plus ainsi de trahir mon 
devoir!” Immediate awe and retreat of the malcontents. His 
entry, how handsome, how tall, how commanding his look, very 
stern and martial, amid vast huzzas and deep emotion of all ranks. 
His taking the oath of allegiance. He was placed on a chair of 
state, dressed in a blue and gold mantle, a coronéé on his head, 
on the lowest step of the empty throne in thechapel. The Kingt 
entered, much bent and weak with age. Bernadotte rose, and met 
and supported him to the throne. Then when the proclamation 
was read, declaring him the King’s adopted son, his starting up, 
throwing himself at the old man’s feet, and attempting to kiss 
his hand, but was paternally embraced. When the oath was to 
be taken, his animated humility in casting away the coronet and 
swearing allegiance, and then his very grand and imposing 
manner of rising at once to address and quite humble the nobles 
in an eloquent speech. His first look at them (de quoi faire 
trembler les plus fiers). Very encouraging to the peasants, 
Much about his excessive sweetness, his sweet smile, his simplicity 
of manner in society. (Ma femme) the Princess Royal, a sensible 
ugly woman. Comtesse de Loewenhaupt, her grande maitresse, 
presented her two daughters proudly.—(Votre Altesse Royale 
sait que mes filles sont princesses de l’Empire.) (Je sais, Madame, 
que moi je suis fille de négociant.) ” 

This is a fragment of a letter written by Lady Sarah from 


* This was Count Axel Fersen, famous for his romantic devotion to 
Marie Antoinette. In the luckless flight of the Royal family from the 
Tuileries to Varennes, he drove the coach. When the Royal cause was 
totally lost, he returned to his native country and rose to great power. 
He was looked upon as the flower of chivalry by all who knew him, but 
his haughty manners caused him to be disliked by the people. The 
sudden death of the Danish prince lately elected Crown Prince of Sweden 
in May, 1810, raised a ready suspicion that Fersen had compassed his 
death by poison. On the day of the funeral the populace rose in a fury, 
dragged the old man frum his coach as he drove at the head of the pro- 
cession, and literally tore him to pieces. In November, 1810, Bernadotte 
was installed Crown Prince of Sweden. 

¢ Charles XIIT., died 1818, 
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Carlscrona the 30th September, where they went in the hope of 
finding a ship bound for England, but they failed in this. 

... “Glorious news there seems to be still from Germany. 
Buonaparte actually retreating out of Dresden. Poor Moreau’s 
death to be sure is a horrid thing, but everything else, we think 
in Sweden, quite decisive. I hope to hear of plenty more 
victories of the Crown Prince’s. Do you know he certainly is too 
fine a character; I shall make you all admire him as I do, when 
I can tell you all about him. I have got his print, a very like 
one they say, but nastily drawn. And what other print do you 
think I have got? which caught my eye in a window at Stock- 
holm, and very near made me jump out of the carriage to buy it? 
Why, the portrait, engraved and vilely coloured after Sir Joshua, 
of one Lavinia Oss. Spencer, the one in a great hat at Holywell. 
Only think of my delight at finding it there of all places. So 
Mr. L. made me a present of it, and likewise of ‘ Education,’ 
which was sold in the same shop; and they are not a little 
valuable, tho’ bad specimens, from the place I déterraid them in. 
Mr. Lyte sends you all his best love. He continues to behave 
himself quite pretty to me, and is really not by any means a 
brutal husband yet: Russia perhaps may teach him to use a 
cudgel or a knout—nous verrons.” 

The following fragment of a letter was written about this time, 
when they had settled to go to Russia. 

“The Countess Piper,* whom I had expected to; find an old 
belle, painted and cimagreed all over, and justifying all the stories 
that are told about her here, by one party of people (which stories 
accuse her of nothing less than poisoning), we found, instead 
of that, to be certainly, without any exception, the most 
fascinating woman as to look and manner that one can imagine. 
She is old, and professes it openly, shews her white hair, and 
dresses in a very becoming costwme de vieille, But her beauty 
is very striking still; the extreme clearness of her complexion, 
and the sweet expression of her eyes, and regularity of her 
features, make her face delightful to look at. Then she has 
so gentle, and so playful, and so dignified a manner altogether, 
and is so totally without pretensions of every kind, that I am 
sure it is impossible not to be quite captivated by her. She 
received us with extreme kindness, and I am sure I would give 
a great deal to have stayed a few weeks at Lofstad. The rest of 
the company there were her two sons, and the wife and belle-mere 

* Sister of Count Axel Fersen, She was accused with him of having 


poisoned the Danish Prince, and had to fly for her life. She was im- 
prisoned for a time in the fortress of Wrexholm. 
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of the eldest, and the Duc de Pienne. As to him, he is exactly, 
in look, a French and lean Lord Essex, just as fidgetty and trichish ; 
and exceedingly entertaining, from incessant spirits, and excellent 
French ton, putting everybody as much at their ease as possible, 
and amusant parce que toujowrs amusé. He is, I think, twenty 
years younger than the Comtesse, and is living there with her 
and her sons, waiting very patiently for the restoration of mon 
maitre to the French throne, and of trois cent mille livres 
de rente to his pocket ; inventing petits jeux, and dancing all his 
souvenirs of English country dances up and down the room. 

The order of the house is altogether, I daresay, very French ; 
everybody doing just what they liked, playing at billiards, singing, 
walking, going up to one’s own appartement if one chose, and 
working au grand métier de la Comtesse, who is making wn meuble 
charmant, not unassisted by the Duc de P. But the passion of 
all the family is music, and to be sure it is the most delicious 
music. Great heaps of duets and trios by all the best Italian 
composers are lying about, and they are sung in the very truest 
Italian style by the Comtesse Axel Piper, her husband, and 
le Comte Charles, the youngest son. The two men have glorious 
voices, and none of them ever sing the least out of tune; and 
they begin quite as if they could not help it, in parts, accom- 
panied by a guitar or a pianoforte, and go on through the evening 
if one chooses, in the most delightful way. It was so extremely 
great a pleasure to me the first evening, it quite made me tremble 
to hear them. Such a surprise as it was, too, when I had made 
up my mind to some horrid squalling, upon the Due. de P. saying 
that “Il faut absolument dénoncer a Miladi les musiciens qui se 
trouvent ici,” and leading the way with a French cadence into 
the music room.” 


SrockHomM, 15th Océ., 1813. 


... “I gee by it [a letter] how long you have been without 
hearing from us, which I was afraid you must be, owing to our 
long northern expedition, during which, for want of a safe post, 
we would not send any letters at all to Mr. Douglas for you. 
It is a sad plague, this Swedish curiosity. Not only does it 
thwart one so in writing letters, from making one quite certain 
they will be opened, but it is a real nuisance in many other 
respects. In walking the streets still, in spite of fashionable 
dress, and perfectly quiet and stupid demeanour, I am really 
stared at now, till Mr. L. is ready to knock down about two 
or three badeaue a day on an average; and though the want 
of a trottoiy and necessity of picking my way through the mud, 
2N 2 
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keeps me from seeing the people, I always know when we meet 
one, by a sort of darting-forward of my knight, and a low grumblo 
of ‘impudent scoundrel! He deserves a good thrashing!’ and 
all for stopping to stare quite bouche-béante at your poor sister, 
who has not poussé a second head or an eleventh finger since you 
saw her, to make her a natural curiosity.” 

... “The concert we went to after (I hope) the Jasé dinner 
at Comte d’Engestrém’s. Nothing certainly ever equalled their 
civility to us, except our ingratitude in still thinking those 
dinners very dull, in spite of hospitable reception, and very kind 
treatment. This last dinner was all full dress, in gala mourning, 
quite curious to see. For the men are forced, whatever be their 
figure or age, to appear in tight Spanish jacket and inferior dress, 
and Spanish flowing cloaks, slashed sleeves, quite Spanish, which 
is sometimes rather comical on a Swede. And the women in 
black gowns of baize, white tops to the sleeves, white collets 
montés, and an enormous black veil with a sharp peak of black 
crape on the forehead, down to the nose. Mme. la Comtesse 
de la Gardie, Grande Maitresse to the late Queen, so dressed, 
being by nature a very stiff old fat woman, looked so exactly 
a Madame de Clakenberg in ‘ Pamrose,’ it quite made, me laugh 
to think of it. We proceeded when the dinner party broke up 
to the concert, where we spent near two hours, and then returned 
home, raked to death. Not by a glimmering of daylight, no, 
Lady Georgiana! It being then just half-past eight of that very 
evening. Now blush, when you remember your morning returns 
from London evening parties! ... 

“ Well, now I shall stop, heartily wishing Mr. Douglas may soon 
send a courier. He seems deeply to regret our departure, which 
I may say without the least vanity, for we are English people, 
and it does appear no small misfortune to lose such, for an 
unfortunate Chargy, as Poodle Byng calls him, in such a society 
as this; especially when the said Chargy is most completely 
English, and quite like a school-boy. He has been most civil 
to us indeed. I hope Lord Walpole may answer as well. 

“God bless you, dearest Gin! Farewell from Sweden! Going, 
going, going a step farther! To Russia! How very strange!”... 

They left Sweden on October 20th. Lady Sarah writes in her 
diary for the 20th: “Sailed. Mr. Douglas put us on board and 
then took leave and returned, rather drearily, to the magnificent 
city, which was lording it over the harbour with all its spires 
and pinnacles and palaces lighted up by the last rays of the sun. 

- “Such was our last long, but not lingering, look at Stockholm ! 
Good-bye to it!” 


























Manvaises Herbes de Ame. 


A rary day spent in loneliness at a village inn is not a memory 
upon which the mind loves to dwell. Least of all when that inn 
is located in a remote Alpine valley, and the rainy day coming in 
the heart of summer, affects the traveller with a sense of injustice 
as well as discomfort. When he has tired of reading back 
numbers of the local paper, has written letters until the squeak 
and scratch of pen upon paper have become a burden, the demon 
of boredom drives him to the window and forces his mouth open 
in a mighty yawn. 

There is no solace in the outlook. Mists, driving up the valley, 
curtain off all view of the mountains. A fleeting glimpse of rock 
and pine tree, blurred over and lost as soon as revealed, is all 
that Nature in her prudish mood allows. A girl going to the 
fountain with a piece of sack-cloth over head and shoulders as a 
covering from the rain, is a sight to be thankful for. The clatter 
of her pattens upon the cobble of the Place is a relief to the ear 
accustomed to monotony of wind and rain, 

It has been my lot to pass many such days in the little hotel at 
Bonthex, looking forward to the evening when my landlady, 
released from household duties, would come in and have a chat 
with me. The sepia tints of the narrow, mist-bound landscape 
are so fixed upon my mind that I can call up the picture at will. 
The chdlets, tanned by exposure to all weathers, seem to hold a 
thunder-cloud in the shadow of their pent-house roofs. The 
puddles of the roadway, the water in the basin of the fountain, 
the wet stones of the Place—surfaces that catch and hold what 
light there is—are tinged with the prevailing brown. 

The shadow is yet deeper in the room where I sit, whose 
stained walls and floor give an effect of darkness on the brightest 
day. The round, stone stove rising like half a column against 
the inner wall bears the date 1815—the year, so my landlady 
assures me, in which the whole village was burnt down, and had 
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to be rebuilt. She seemed surprised, and ejaculated “ Vraiment!” 
when I told her it was also the year of the great battle of 
Waterloo, which decided the fate of Europe. She gave it as her 
opinion that “the great calamities never come singly,” a remark 
in whose general truth I felt bound to acquiesce, although we of 
England are not wont to regard that particular battle in the 
light of a calamity. 

The table is laid with a white cloth, two salt-cellars, and a 
pepper-mill—anticipating the needs of I know not what famished 
wayfarer. The cloth is never removed save for washing purposes, 
when it is at once replaced. The salt-cellars and pepper-mill are 
fixtures also, sometimes enlivened by the company of a mustard- 
pot or cruet-stand. In one corner of the room there is a cupboard 
with a glass door, containing the glass and crockery for table use, 
Near it, a sideboard with sundry decanters, in figure like 
Shakspere’s Justice, charged with liqueurs of every hue from 
amber to white, which seem to burn with mystic fires of their own, 
independent of sun, moon, or lucifer match. 

Such is the guest-chamber of the Hotel-Pension de Bonthex on 
a rainy day, and the day of which I propose to write was very 
rainy. I had gone to the window for the hundredth time, and 
had yawned for at least the thousandth, when the jangle of bells 
and the crack of a whip seemed to promise a new interest. A 
close carriage drawn by two horses jolted over the cobbles and 
drew up to the door of the hotel. The driver, looking like a 
gnome with his capuchon drawn over his head, fumped down, 
stamped upon the pavement, and smote his chest, with swinging 
arms, as drivers will all fhe world over. 

I watched the carriage with interest bordering on excitement. 
A party of English people, I thought ; and although, as a rule, I 
avoid contact with my countrymen when abroad, I could have 
welcomed J. Smith himself—the man who cuts his name on 
mountain-tops, old walls, and wayside crosses—with open arms, 
that rainy day. The size of the carriage allowed of four 
occupants ; I cut down my expectations to two and some luggage. 
But even thus I was disappointed. Only one man alighted, and 
that man a Switzer. 

I guessed him Swiss at first sight by reason of his hat—the soft, 
black hat, its crown like a pork pie, which gives an expression of 
stolidity to the top of every Switzer’s head. The rest of his 
costume might have passed muster in any one of the capitals of 
Europe, yet seemed strangely out of place in a mountain village 
on sucha day. He wore a frock-coat, light trousers, and patent 
léather boots. A heavy gold watch-chain adorned his black 
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waistcoat, a diamond sparkled upon his little finger as he raised 
one hand in gesticulating to the driver: I judged him by his 
figure and gait to be under thirty years of age. “A commercial 
traveller for some big firm,” I thought, and turned from the 
window disillusioned. 

There was a sound of footsteps, and my landlady’s voice in the 
passage, raised higher than the key in which she usually welcomes 
visitors. I judged that the commercial traveller was an old 
acquaintance, The carriage had scarcely driven off upon its 
homeward journey before I was enlightened upon this point. 
The good lady bustled into the room, wiping her hands upon her 
apron, a8 her custom was. She sank upon a chair near the 
door. 

“Mon dieu!” she exclaimed, with hands raised. “It is 
impossible! Who would have believed it? You have seen him, 
monsieur? It is a lad of Bonthex who has been many years at 
Paris. One says that he has made a great fortune—I only know 
what they tell me. In any case he gives himself airs—but what 
airs!” 

“Listen, monsieur ! ”—she lowered her voice to a stage whisper 
—“he desired the big bedroom, and when I told him it was 
impossible because there was a Monsieur Anglais installed there, 
since many weeks, he frowned and bit his lip. He said—you will 
pardon me, monsieur—that these cursed English push everywhere 
like weeds. And yet he commanded that one should take up a 
jug of hot water to his bedroom, which is what Messieurs les 
Anglais command. And to think that one has known him as a 
little boy—the dirtiest and most mischievous of the village. 
Also it is curious that he comes to the hotel instead of going to 
his father’s house, where there is room. And he has not 
inquired concerning his parents—not a word. It seems that in 
making a great fortune one changes his ideas, and forgets his old 
friends.” 

“ What is his name?” I asked with some interest. 

“Tt is Pierre Tripet, monsieur, son of old Hippolyte—he who 
has the chalet which stands alone near the forest. Also, he is a 
distant cousin of Monsiewr le Président, and of my husband, from 
the side of his mother. It is incredible! Him, to command a 
jug of hot water, and the best food that one has in the house. 
But at the least, it is good for trade!” 

With that she left me, to get ready the meal which the 
newcomer had ordered. 
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qn 
Or 


I, 


I HAD ample opportunity of making and improving the acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur Pierre. The wet weather lasting for some days 
we were much thrown together. He seemed possessed with an 
idea that I was boring myself at Bonthex ; when I assured him 
that I had come there of my own choice, and that, did I not enjoy 
my stay, there was nothing to prevent my leaving any day, he 
replied that it was very kind of me to say so, but that he, having 
seen the world, could quite understand how dull his native village 
must seem to a foreigner. He evidently thought me much to be 
pitied, and showed a tendency to take me under his protection, 
which I duly, if privately, resented. 

His presence robbed the evening chats with my landlady of all 
their charm. The good woman was wont to regale me with weird 
stories of ghost and goblin, of men and women bewitched, of the 
procession of the dead flitting across the moonlit pastures and 
among the sombre shades of the forest, to strains of unearthly 
music. Her belief in all these things, and her tearful pity for the 
poor souls condemned to spend their days buried up to the neck in 
some glacier, and their nights in wandering about the mountain-side, 
until the prayers of the living should release them, were so genuine 
and unaffected that I could never hear enough of such stories. 

“One can speak freely to Monsieur,” she told me once. “ He 
does not laugh and sneer at these things as do the Protestants 
and atheists. Monsieur is like one of us.” 

But, now that Monsieur Pierre had come, all free-speaking was 
atanend. She seemed to number him among the Protestants and 
atheists, although, as a native of Bonthex, his Catholicism should 
have been above suspicion. On the very night of his arrival I 
happened to question her concerning the story of Olive Bonnaz— 
a maiden who, being consumedly fond of dancing, danced away 
from Bonthex one fine night with the devil for partner—a fact 
seen and attested by many people, some of whom, my landlady 
assures me, are still living. At any other time such a question 
would have set her tongue wagging with scarce a pause for half 
an hour or more; but then she only shrugged her shoulders, and 
declared that she knew nothing of such sottises, She turned 
apologetically to the new arrival. 

“Monsieur Pierre knows what stories our people tell. It is 
terrible, the superstition that there is among our mountaineers. 
But civilisation—civilisation advances with great steps. All that 
will pass away.” 
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Monsieur Pierre withdrew his cigar from his mouth, looked 
down at the diamond on his little finger, and said, 

“Tt is laughable—very laughable! At Paris one would not 
believe it possible. The life of the great city gives us no time to 
become superstitious. There one occupies himself with the great 
facts of life. We leave the things of the other world to the priests 
and the old women.” 

“TI believe you,” said my landlady, and methought I could 
detect a ring of irony in her tone. 

Monsieur Pierre had been three days in the hotel with nothing 
to do, before he found time to go and see his parents. The 
weather was so bad, he said, with a shrug, and the old people 
lived at such a distance from the village. They had waited ten 
years for him, it could not surely hurt them to wait a few days 
longer. Besides, if they were really anxious to see him they 
could call at the hotel. His father was somewhat decrepit, 
to be sure, but at least his mother could come. She had plenty 
of old clothes that a little mud more or less would not hurt; 
whereas he had brought but a slender supply, the pick of his 
wardrobe, 

All this he confided to me of his own accord one afternoon, and, 
as it was in the nature of excuse, I gathered that his conscience was 
beginning totrouble him. He had just returned from a carouse at 
the little café across the Place, where, as I afterwards learnt, he 
had been treating half the village to wine, giving himself the airs 
of a grand seigneur. 

One thing puzzled me. What reason had he for coming back to 
Bonthex if not to see his father and mother? He, who was so 
deeply conscious of the dulness of the place where I was con- 
cerned, must surely feel a little bored upon his own account. 
Perhaps—so I took pleasure in thinking—he had, all these years, 
been cherishing the memory of some soft-eyed, meadow-sweet 
maiden of his native village, and was fearful of a visit to his 
parents, the confidants of his boyish fancy, lest he should learn 
that she had become the wife of another. This would suppose a 
degree of modesty in Monsieur Pierre which, my eyes and ears 
assured me, he by no means possessed. Surely no man, having 
full command of his senses, and a notion of the fitness of things, 
would have dreamt of weaving a romance about the ultra-prosaic 
figure of Monsieur Pierre—the man who had made his fortune in 
a few years, who, by his own account, had busied himself only 
with the facts of life, who made no haste to see his parents after 
ten years of absence, for fear of spoiling his clothes, was not the 
man to let his actions be swayed by any memory, however sweet 
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—not the man to recall bygone days at all, save to make up his 
balance sheet of profit and loss. 

Yet I clung to this least probable solution of his home-coming 
—a solution that seemed to bring him into harmony with the 
spirit of the place—with all the pig-headedness that is character- 
istic of “me”; for, when writing in the first person, I am perhaps 
the least rational of mankind. Samuel, the butcher, was of a 
different opinion with regard to the new arrival. 


II. 


On the first fine morning since the coming of Monsieur Pierro, 
when that gentleman had at last set out on a visit to his parents, I 
happened to meet Samuel at the door of the post-office. 

“ Here is the fine weather, monsieur,” he said, cheerily. “ And 
the barometer continues to rise. We shall begin to cut the hay 
in a few days.” 

Some three weeks previous, upon one of his periodical visits to 
the cathedral town of St. Théodule, Samuel had been inveigled 
into buying a barometer. It nowstood in the window of his shop, 
an object of inordinate pride to its owner, of envy, not unmixed 
with contempt, to the rest of the villagers. He could not arrange 
for the slaughter of a sheep without consulting the barometer. 
He would allow no one to deal with it but himself. It was his 
familiar spirit, and he took to himself all the honour accruing 
from its fulfilled predictions. 

“T guarantee you fine weather for to-morrow,” I heard him say 
to the curé one rainy day. Upon which the old priest’s eyebrows 
twitched humorously, and he remarked, “it seems that it is 
Monsieur Samuel and not the good God who regulates the weather 
for us.” The rebuke was quite lost upon my friend, who mistook 
it for a compliment to his purchase, and smiled accordingly. 
But this is digression. 

When he had said all that could be of the weather, and the 
vagaries of the barometer, he abruptly changed the subject. 

“You have a comrade at the hotel?” he remarked. 

I assented, and he nodded his head as much as to say, “I knew 
it!” Then, sinking his voice almost to a whisper, although 
there was nobody within earshot, he asked, “how do you find 
him ?” 

Somewhat disconcerted by this point-blank question I murmured 
that, from all I had seen of him, Monsieur Pierre appeared to be 
a very amiable gentleman. 

“ What do yon think of his clothes?” 
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I replied that his clothes were very good clothes in my humble 
opinion. 

Samuel indulged in a prodigious wink. 

“ He thinks to dazzle us,” he chuckled, “ with his fine clothes 
and jewellery. The very girls—and girls, you understand, 
monsieur, are easy to dazzle—the very girls laugh at him behind 
his back. To walk about in his Sunday clothes and give himself 
the airs of a Parisian—him—Pierre Tripet, that one has known 
from a baby! Mon diew! It is too strong! We, who have 
known the father—and, entre nous, monsieur, his father is the 
greatest rogue in all the canton—are not so easily dazzled by the 
grand airs of the son. We have no room for fldnewrs about here. 
Where is he this morning, monsieur ?” 

I said that Monsieur Pierre had gone to visit his father and 
mother. 

“Ah, it is a pity that his father is in bed, or he would give 
Pierre a lesson! MHippolyte is not of my friends, but one must 
confess that he has good sense. He would not permit his son to 
give himself airs. Also, he had formerly a great stick which 
would do this personage much good, but, unhappily, he is in bed 
pour le moment.” 

“In bed!” I exclaimed. “Is he ill, then?” 

“Monsieur has not heard?” Samuel shook his head solemnly. 
A whimsical smile played about the corners of his mouth. 
“There are things of which it is not good to speak, except to 
those who know them already.” 

As he seemed to expect me to press him for further enlighten- 
ment, I said eagerly that confiding in me he might be sure that 
the matter would remain a secret. 

“‘ Eh bien, since monsieur desires to know, one says that he is 
bewitched. Someone shall have cast the evil upon him according 
to what one says. For myself, I know nothing of it; monsieur. 
understands I only repeat what people tell me.” 

“But you have no witches in Bonthex,” I exclaimed. ‘“ Who 
does he suppose to have done it?” 

“Tt is precisely that—so they say—that he must find out if he 
wishes to cure himself, and to find out someone must take a 
long journey. In our canton there are no known sorcerers. To 
consult such, one must descend into the plain, and then climb 
into the mountains of Vaud. There one finds villages inhabited 
by sorcerers, nothing but sorcerers—men, women, and children!” 
Samuel chuckled at the picture his words called up. ‘“ Dame, it 
must be curious to visit a village where everyone is squint-eyed 
and ugly as a crétin. I only repeat what one tells me, monsieur ; 
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I have never seen it myself, and I do not think it can be quite so 
bad as they say. You understand, the Vaudois are very ugly by 
nature. It may be that many whom one judges from their faces 
to be sorcerers are simply Vaudois.” 

The banter of his tone left me in doubt as to how much was 
true of his speech, and how much a humorous sally at the expense 
of the neighbouring and Protestant canton of Vaud. 

“What good can a Vaudois do in the case of Monsieur Hippo- 
lyte?” I asked scornfully, wishing to put Samuel upon his mettle. 
“Tt is nonsense !” 

He rose to the bait at once, “Ah yes, I know, monsieur,” he 
said solemnly. “In the great world one calls nonsense all that 
one does not understand. Is it more wonderful, I ask you, that 
a man of the country of Vaud should be able to give herbs and 
charms to free a Valaisan from the evil, than that my barometer 
should be able to announce the storm when it is yet distant? 
There are people in the village who think me a sorcerer on 
account of my barometer. There are who think that I am in 
league with the devil. It is incredible, monsieur, but it is 
true!” 

“There is nothing that sorcery can do,” he concluded, resuming 
his complacency, “that would be a miracle so great as my 
barometer.” 

With that he went his way towards the slaughter-house, and 
I passed into the post-office to stamp some letters. 

It was strange, to say the least of it, that Monsieur Pierre, at 
whose scepticism I have already more than hinted, should find 
himself saddled with a bewitched father. There was a comic 
justice in the situation, which placed it out of the common run of 
things. It would be edifying to observe the behaviour of the 
gentleman from Paris under the circumstances, but I thought 
it unlikely that, finding his father so ill, he would return to the 
hotel. He would probably send to fetch his luggage and take up 
his abode at home during the rest of his stay. 

“One knows what a Christian would do in the like case,” said 
my landlady severely, when I sounded her upon this point. “But 
as for him—he may come back tothe hotel. The beds down there 
will not be comfortable enough for him.” 

However, when supper time came, and I sat down alone to the 
meal, she began to relent, and to hope that he might have some 
of the feelings of a Christian after all. 
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Ill. 


Arter supper I went out to smoke a pipe, and enjoy the beauties 
of sunset and after-glow. The sun had set, and already grey 
twilight was upon the valley. Only the snow upon the mountain- 
tops still held the warmth and colour of the day. Suddenly a 
pink flush, delicate as a wild rose leaf, stole across the snow-fields, 
deepening to a crimson glow. Peak after peak caught the light, 
and stood out warm against a clear blue sky. To one looking 
up from the gloom of the valley, the mountain-tops seemed the 
only living things in a dead world. 

I was standing in the road before Samuel’s chalet, gazing 
fixedly upward, when the voice of Samuel himself broke jarringly 
upon my reverie. The butcher stood beside me, pipe in mouth. 

“ Ah, it is pretty!” he said. “It is the very cream of the fine 
weather. I guarantee you the same thing for to-morrow. The 
barometer holds itself firm. Look, monsiour, that field of snow 
has altogether the appearance of ice-cream aux fraises as one 
sells it at the patisserie down there at St. Théodule. Ah, if it 
was of the veritable ice-cream, monsieur, what a concourse there 
would be to climb up there during the hot days of summer. 
Alas, it passes already!” 

The flush was fast fading from rock and snow-field, only the 
higher summits were still aglow, and these grew paler every 
second. 

“Pierre is not yet returned?” Samuel asked. 

I replied in the negative. 

“Talk of the devil, he comes out of his hole. There he is!” 
Samuel pointed up the road, where the figure of Monsieur Pierre, 
recognisable even at that distance by reason of his black coat, 
was to be seen coming towards us. 

“He has found the house too warm for him. He, who believes 
in nothing, to find his father bewitched! Last night at the café 
he was saying that he had no fear of ghosts returning from the 
other world; that, for himself, he did not believe that there was 
another world at all. It seems that at Paris one advances on our 
ideas of the mountains. But as for not fearing ghosts—well, we 
may try him one of these fine days. And it is for him to go to 
some sorcerer to obtain a remedy for his father. His mother is 
too feeble. If I know Hippolyte he will make this personage go 
a coups de biton. One must not speak of all that to Monsieur 
le Curé—you understand. It is not at all his affair; Monsieur 
le Curé occupies himself entirely with the commerce of Heaven, 
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whereas one smells the sulphur in this business. You understand 
me, monsieur? But I expect Monsieur Pierre will prefer to 
escape from Bonthex. Enfin, nous verrons!” 

By this time the subject of our conversation had approached 
within earshot. 

“Ah, Monsieur Pierre!” exclaimed Samuel, in accents of 
surprise. “Speak of an angel, you see his wings. We were 
just speaking of you, Monsieur Pierre. How goes the father this 
evening ?” 

“He is still very ill,” said the other sullenly, making as if he 
would pass by. He seemed not to be in the best of tempers. 
“ Bon soir, monsieur,” he added, turning tome. “If you return 
to the hotel we can go together.” 

But Samuel was not to be thrust aside so lightly. He had an 
appointment with Monsieur le Président, he said, for a quarter 
past eight, and as his road lay past the hotel he would go along 
with us. 

“You have much grown, Pierre, since the time when I 
remember you best,” he remarked, glancing sidelong at the 
personage. “How dirty you were when you were little. You 
remember ? and how Hippolyte was obliged to use his stick upon 
your back. Mon dieu, time passes! I feel already old, looking 
at you.” 

Monsieur Pierre seemed by no means to relish these allusions 
to his boyish days. He frowned slightly, and quickened his pace. 
“This village of fools,” he muttered, under his breath. Then, 
remembering his manners, he said aloud: “ How goes your lady, 
Monsieur Samuel ?” 

“Ah, you wish to say Julie? She carries herself very well, I 
thank you. Except that she is extremely fat, and the mother of 
a family, one would say that she has not changed—that she is 
still a girl—n’est-ce pas, Monsieur ?” 

Although I had not enjoyed the acquaintance of the butcher's 
buxom wife in the days before her marriage, I agreed that, but 
for the two changes mentioned, one might very well say that she 
was still a girl, 

At the door of the hotel we parted from Samuel. But for his 
duties as member of the Communal Council, he assured us, which 
called him to the President’s house, he would have invited us 
to drink a glass of wine at one of the cafés. It seemed a pity 
to waste so fine an evening over the accounts of the village. But, 
in the meantime, we were to fear nothing, for the barometer held 
itself firm. He would guarantee us as fine an evening for 
to-morrow. 
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“Everyone is mad in this village!” exclaimed Monsieur 
Pierre when we alone together. “One would have difficulty to 
believe the superstition that there is among these peasants. You 
and I, monsieur, who belong to the great world, we can laugh at 
such things, but it is terrible, I assure you.” 

Yet, despite his position as a member of the great world, he 
did not seem inclined to laugh. Something had evidently 
happened to ruffle him. All his airs of superiority were gone; 
he sat in silence for some minutes, frowning at the date upon 
the stove. It was characteristic of the change in him that he 
looked at the stove, and not at the diamond on his little; finger. 
Then, as one who comes to a sudden resolution, he turned to me. 

“Listen, monsieur,”’ he said, in a low tone. “ My father is 
very ill, and the doctor who has been to see him yesterday has 
told my mother that he cannot live many weeks longer. The 
old man has strange ideas, He supposes that someone in the 
village has bewitched him—has cast the evil upon him, as one 
says about here, It is laughable, n’est ce pas? I have laughed 
myself when he told me, but that is not all, monsieur! He 
desires me—me, Pierre Tripet—to make a voyage into the 
Canton of Vaud, where, says one, there is a sorcerer who can 
find out the enemy, and cure my father. When I refused he 
cursed me. Both he and my mother have an idea—it is very 
laughable—that Providence has brought me here for this purpose, 
whereas I came here of my own accord, only to see this dirty 
little hole of a village again, hoping to derive benefit from the 
air of the mountains. One stifles at Paris in summer. Picture 
to yourself, monsieur ; if I make this voyage one will speak of it 
in all the canton during centuries. I think that the best for me 
will be to quit Bonthex at once. What do you think ?” 

He took a cigar from his case as he finished speaking, cut the 
end, and placed it between his lips. 

“T think that, in your place, I should go,” I said. 

“Monsieur means that he would quit Bonthex,” put in Monsieur 
Pierre eagerly. “That is my opinion precisely.” 

“On the contrary, I should go to see the sorcerer.” 

“Tt is impossible! Monsieur is laughing at me!” 

“Not at all,” I said. “I should find such a visit very 
interesting. You must remember, Monsieur Tripet, that I have 
never, in all my life, seen a sorcerer., Besides, what would the 
world say were you to quit Bonthex When your father is at the 
point of death? Your departure would give greater occasion to 
the bad tongues than your going to see a sorcerer, only to gratify 
the whim of a dying man.” 
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Monsieur Pierre stared at me with wide-open eyes. “ You 
are not laughing at me?” he said. 

I replied: “There is nothing to laugh at—at least, not at 
present. You may find something to laugh at when you see the 
sorcerer. Monsieur Samuel tells me that sorcerers are very 
amusing people. Think what a story you will have to relate to 
your Parisian friends. The people will féte you when you 
return to Paris.” 

“T see nothing amusing in all that,” said Monsieur Pierre, 
relapsing into sullenness. ‘It is only a peasant, you understand, 
who gives himself out for a sorcerer. These peasants are all 
fools. I was born and brought up among them, so I oughi to 
know it. If it was palmist, you understand, or anyone whom 
one recognises in the great world, I should not hesitate, but 
a peasant—bah! People are only too glad of an occasion to 
laugh at a man who has created for himself a certain position by 
force of industry.” 

“T have told you what I should do in your place.” 

“ Eh bien, you are right, perhaps. In any case, I will think of 
it. Speak of all this to nobody, I beg, monsieur !” 


EY. 


Two days later it became known in the village that an affair 
of business called Monsieur Pierre to St. Théodule. As the day 
was fine he set out on foot, and I, at his earnest request, walked 
a part of the way with him. Below the village the road follows 
the windings of the mountain-side for about half a mile, through 
meadows and cultivated lands. Then it is lost to sight in the 
shadow of the forest. 

No sooner were we well in the forest, and out of sight of the 
village, than Monsieur Pierre pulled my sleeve, and plunged into 
the shadow among the tree-trunks. I followed, thinking him mad. 
The place is steep—so steep that I have sometimes wondered 
how the pine-trees manage to keep their footing there—and the 
bare rock crops up, grey and slippery, in many places. 

As soon as he thought himself quite hidden from the road, 
Monsieur Pierre sat down upon the trunk of a tree, and opened his 
valise. I had all that I could do to keep my footing on the 
slope with the help of a shrub that chanced to be near at hand. 

“ At the least, one can disguise himself,” said Monsieur Pierre. 

With that he took from his valise an old, threadbare blouse 
and a pair of trousers much the worse for wear ; laid them across 
his knee, and began to divest himself of his frock-coat and high 
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collar. The blouse was soon donned, but the trousers were a 
more difficult matter. However, by dint of perseverance, the 
change was effected, and Monsieur Pierre, perspiring frecly, stood 
up upon his stump. 

“What do you think of it, monsieur ?” he asked, mopping his 
forehead. ‘“ Wait! there is still something.” 

He stooped down, and, after some rummaging in the valise, 
produced a false beard, which he fitted to his chin. 

I solemnly assured him that no one—not even his own mother 
—would recognise him now. But whence, I asked, had he 
procured the wherewithal ? 

“The blouse is my father’s, also the trousers. The beard has 
been worn by my mother at the carnival, there is forty years. 
Grace & dieu, it conserves itself well. No one will know me, 
n’est-ce pas, monsieur ? No one will be able to say that Pierre 
Tripet is gone to consult a sorcerer. Not even the sorcerer 
himself will know—eh, monsiewr ?” 

The discarded trousers and the frock-coat having been care- 
fully folded and packed in the valise, Monsieur Pierre was about 
to return to the road when he remembered something. 

“Tiens! The valise!” he exclaimed. “One must hide it 
somewhere. It is not the baggage of a peasant. Besides, if one 
should open it, many things are marked with my name. One 
would discover me. Here it is far enough from the road, and 
few people penetrate into the forest. My umbrella with the 
silver handle must remain with it.” 

He set them down carefully in a hollow of the ground, heap- 
ing the pine-needles about them for greater security. 

Regaining the road, we walked on in silence for a minute or 
two. Then he stopped. 

“Tt is best that monsieur return,” he said. “One has seen us 
depart together, and one will divine something extraordinary in 
seeing monsieur with a different companion and a stranger. Ax 
revoir, monsieur |” 

By the roadside, close to the place where we stood, was a pine 
tree, in whose trunk some devout person had scooped a hollow of 
about a foot square. A tiny pane of glass filled the opening, 
through which a doll-like image of the Blessed Virgin was visible, 
surrounded by tawdry artificial flowers. A votive offering of 
forget-me-nots, now faded and brown, had been pinned by some 
passer-by to the trunk of the tree. To my great surprise, Mon- 
sieur Pierre saluted the primitive shrine with a wave of his hat. 

“I place myself under thy protection, madame,” he murmured. 
Then, turning to me, he explained: “In setting out on an 
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adventure of the sort one cannot take too much care. One must 
guard against everything. Also,” with a nervous laugh, “ when 
one has to deal with the devil one must ally himself with the 
supernatural powers. Aw revoir, monsieur. I hope to return 
to-morrow evening at the latest.” 

Then it was I began to realise that the surface scepticism of 
Monsieur Pierre was but a cloak for the grossest superstition ; 
that he had an unreasoning dread of his interview with the 
sorcerer, even greater than the fear of being laughed at. 


¥, 


Upon my return to the village I found Samuel seated on a bench 
under one of the acacia trees in the Place, refreshing himself 
with wine preparatory to the slaughter of a bullock. 

“ Eh bien, our amiable Pierre has started on his journey to the 
sorcerer’s house,” he said, with a knowing grin. “Dame! He 
will amuse himself well down there.” 

Recalling my promise to Monsieur Pierre, I replied that an 
affair of business had called him to St. Théodule, but that he 
would return, probably, to-morrow evening. 

Samuel was incredulous. “Ah, I understand!” he said. 
“You are in the plot. You say that he will return to-morrow 
evening? I bet you that he will return after dark, and on foot. 
A troubled conscience travels not in a carriage, neither loves it 
the light of day. You will see, monsieur, he will rather encounter 
ghosts than the eyes of the village. At the least, the barometer 
promises him fine weather for his walk.” 

That evening, to my great astonishment, I received a visit from 
Monsieur le Curé. My landlady ushered him into the room with 
much ceremony, and closed the door upon us. 

“ Monsieur is surprised to see me at this hour?” he said, 
shaking hands. “In fact, it is rather late. But I come for 
information. I have heard that this Pierre Tripet has set out on 
a foolish errand.” 

I bowed assent. Something in the old priest's manner forbade 
evasion. 

He sighed. “Ah, monsieur, if you knew the pains I have 
taken these thirty years that 1 have had charge of the souls of 
this village, to combat, to eradicate all such evil superstitions, by 
argument—by proof, in the pulpit and out—by ridicule, which 
one calls the most powerful agent of all! And now, at the last, 
after all my efforts, to be confronted with a case the most shame- 
ful that I have ever known. But the earthly harvest is symbolic 
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of the spiritual harvest. The soul has its weeds, like the earth, 
They make head despite all the toils of the labourer. Will 
monsieur have the goodness to tell me all that he knows of this 
affair ?” 

I replied that the blame, if blame there were, of Monsieur 
Pierre’s journey, was mine rather than his, for I had advised him 
to take it. I had thought it kinder to gratify the whim of his 
dying father than to allow such a painful delusion to trouble the 
old man’s last moments, 

Monsieur le Curé had refused the chair I offered him, on the 
plea that he could not stay more thana minute or two. He 
listened to all I had to say, standing with hands clasped behind 
his back, his head bent forward in courteous attention. When I 
had done speaking he shook his head, and smiled somewhat sadly. 

“‘ Monsieur has no doubt advised for the best, according to his 
ideas. But—monsieur will pardon me—he does not understand 
our peasants, I fear that, with his too great sympathy with 
their follies, he has confirmed them in much that is evil. An 
educated man has a duty to perform in trying to raise the minds 
of his less fortunate brethren. Monsieur does not perhaps know 
that the result of this journey will be much discord and ill-feeling 
in the village. Hippolyte will lay the blame of his imaginary 
evil at the door of some innocent person, and many of the 
ignorant will be found to side with him. As for himself, rancour 
against this supposed enemy will disturb hisend. It is a terrible 
sin for a man to receive the last, most holy Sacrament, with hatred 
in his heart. I shall go to him to-morrow to see what reason and 
prayer can do, But, monsieur—quite unconsciously, I am sure— 
you have done me and my parish a very bad turn.” 

“You must not distress yourself too much,” he added, kindly, 
cutting short my apologies. “It is I who am the most culpable 
in that I have not kept a stricter watch upon the doings of my 
people. But they are ashamed, and hide such matters from me. 
It was only by accident, by overhearing a conversation, that I 
came to know of this unfortunate affair. It is disheartening, at 
the end of all these years.” 

So saying, he picked up his hat with its priestly cord and tassel, 
and prepared to take his leave. I went with him as far as the 
door of the hotel, and stood looking after him as he crossed the 
Place. A group of men loitering about at the door of the Café 
de 1 Union doffed their hats to him as he passed. Above the 
general murmur of salutation I heard the voice of Samuel: “The 
barometer holds itself firm, Monsieur le Curé. We have nothing 
to fear for the hay this year.” 
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VI. 


THE next evening, as I sat at the window of the hotel overlooking 
the Place, I was aware of an unwonted bustle of excitement in the 
village. It was dusk, the hour at which Bonthex is usually at its 
quietest. Men stood in little groups about the doors of the 
chalets, and the two cafés within sight appeared to be doing a 
roaring trade. A man, in whom I recognised my friend Samuel, 
passed from group to group, seeming to give instructions. His 
presence was always the signal for a burst of laughter. I followed 
his movements with some curiosity. 

Suddenly he raised his hand. An unearthly gibbering arose, 
culminating in a yell, something between the howl of the wind 
on a stormy night and the death-shriek of a horse. Samuel 
nodded his head approvingly, and the groups began to mingle 
together, and move off down the road. Having watched them 
depart, he betook himself to the Café de ? Union to refresh. 

I was thinking of going across to inquire what was the matter, 
when my landlady’s voice was raised in angry altercation. A 
minute later the door burst open, and she entered—her face 
aglow with indignation. 

** Monsieur, it is shameful. And to think that one’s husband— 
a married man and father of a family—should take part in such 
bad games! It is enough to drive the poor young man mad— 
what one is going to do. Has one ever heard the like? And 
Monsieur Samuel, too! he, who is almost an old man, to organise 
such devilry! All the village will be demoralised by it, and 
Monsieur le Curé will certainly excommunicate us all. Our young 
menu are easily excited, and it is possible that what began as a 
game will end in murder if the poor young man gets angry, and 
resists—although my husband assures me that they will not 
touch him. Mon diew! It is too strong.” 

“ Who is it that they seek?” I asked, when the first wave of 
her indignation had a little subsided. 

“Have I not told you, Monsieur? It is this poor Monsieur 
Pierre. It seems that he was speaking in the café the other 
evening, and was saying that he had no fear of ghosts returning 
from the other world, because he did not believe that there was 
any other world from which to return, That was nothing but 
blague, monsievr; but Samuel, and others who heard him, have 
resolved to give him a lesson. A large number of young men of 
the village are to hide themselves in the forest, on either side of 
the road. When he passes, they are to make that horrible noise 
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which you have just heard. Shadow and moonlight are enough 
by themselves to terrify a poor atheist like that, who has no saint 
in whom to confide. He will become mad, if he does not die of 
fright.” 

I proposed to walk down and meet Monsieur Pierre to warn 
him, if it were not too late, but the good lady shook her head 
decidedly. 

“Mon Diew! What is it that you propose, monsieur? One 
would beat you, one would throw stones at you! When our 
young men are excited, it goes badly with him who interferes in 
their game. You will do better to remain in the house, And to 
think that one’s husband has encouraged them to it! It is tvo 
strong!” 

My landlady sank into a chair and remained silent, her hand- 


kerchief pressed to her eyes. Suddenly she started to her feet, 
and rushed to the window. 

“Some one arrives,” she cried. 

There was a sound of feet stumbling hurriedly over the cobbles 
and into the passage of the hotel. The door of the room opened 
and a man staggered towards us, his face grey, his eyes wild with 
terror. 

“Mon Diew!” screamed my landlady. “It is a stranger! 
They have driven a stranger mad by their tricks! There will be 
a proces, and the whole commune will have to pay a fine!” 

The man reeled, and clutched at the table to prevent himself 
from falling. “A glass of Cognac!” he panted, staring at us with 
vacant eyes. 

The landlady, in her agitation, poured out a wine-glass full of 
the spirit, and spilt half of it in the carriage from sideboard to 
table. The man gulped it down, shivered, and sank back upon 
the sofa. 

“ Ah, these young men of ours! It is frightful to think of!” 
murmured the good woman in accents of horror. “To play their 
tricks upon a stranger—and the father of a family, too, who wears 
the beard!” 

“Hush, madame! It is Monsieur Pierre!” I explained, in a 
whisper. ‘“ He has disguised himself at starting, and they have 
not given him the time to change again. One must conduct him 
to bed immediately.” 

I supported the poor fellow to his room, and helped him to 
undress. My landlady shortly after took him up a basin of hot 
soup; thanks to which precautions he awoke in the morning but 
little the worse for his fright. 


I learnt next day that the conspirators had taken him for a 
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peasant on account of his disguise, and had only frightened him 
to keep their hands in. They returned to the village in the small 
hours of the morning, shamefaced and dejected at the miscarriage 
of their plot. Many of them suffered from bad colds in the head 
for the next few days. They would never have learnt of their 
actual, but unwitting, success but for the loose tongue of my 
landlady’s husband—a gentleman whom I would call my landlord 
had he ever appeared to me in that light. He related the story 
of Monsieur Pierre’s home-coming at the Café de la Poste the 
following evening, and the young men concerned in the affair 
have bragged of it ever since. 


VII. 


From the night of his adventure forward, a great change was 
observable in Monsieur Pierre. All his Parisian airs and affec- 
tations were gone—his scepticism with them. Indeed, he could 
hardly give much vent to this last in a village where every man, 
woman and child, was ready to confute him with such a story. 
I went to the forest early in the morning and brought up his 
valise and umbrella, so that he was able to appear before the 
village in the costume to which we had grown accustomed, and 
which seemed a part of the man. 

When I asked him how he had fared with the sorcerer, he 
flushed, and produced a little parcel from his pocket. 

“Tt is that which is going to cure my father—according to the 
old charlatan,” he said, with the shadow of a smile. “At least— 
so he told me—it will kill the enemy. But, monsieur, it contains 
only common herbs plucked at midnight. However, as you said 
formerly, one must humour a dying man.” 

He was absent from the hotel all that day and the night 
following. When he did return in the sanshine of early morning, 
his face was haggard and his eyes weary from a sleepless night. 

“Ah, monsieur!” he exclaimed, as he sat down with me to a 
breakfast of coffee and rolls; “I would not pass such another 
night as the last for all the money that one can gain at Paris. 
According to the sorcerer’s directions we waited until midnight, 
and then my mother lighted the fire, having first shut all the 
doors and windows. We undid the parcel, and scattered the 
herbs upon the fire. There had been a sound of thunder in the 
distance for some minutes. Just then the shower began. Soon 
it became a deluge—the wird drove the smoke from the chimney 
back into the room. We were all but stifled, yet we dared not 
open docr or window because of what the sorcerer had said. 
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Drops of rain and soot came down the chimney, so that the fire 
became put out before all the herbs were burnt. Then one 
opened the window. My father had been almost killed by the 
smoke. When he heard that some of the herbs remained, he was 
very angry. He said that the devil had sent the storm to help 
his servant, who would have been killed if all the herbs had been 
burnt. As it is, he believes that the enemy has only been made 
lame or blind. It sounds only stupid, monsieur, jnow that I 
relate it to you, in a comfortable room, with broad daylight 
outside; but I assure you, it made me shudder last night in the 
old chalet, lighted only by the fire, and outside darkness, wind 
and thunder. 

“But that is not all, monsieur,” he went on to say, in a lower 
tone. “I have learnt in the village that Julie, the wife of the 
butcher, has fallen downstairs early this morning, and has broken 
her leg. My father was saying that the charm was not strong 
enough—that it might blind or lame the enemy, but not kill. 
At the least, it is curious.” 

Remembering my interview with Monsieur le Curé, I advised 
him to keep this accident to Madame Julie a secret from his 
father. It was not good that the old man should feel hatred 
against anyone now that he was dying. 

Monsieur Pierre shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is impossible,” he replied. ‘My father will have heard of 
it by now. Many people from the village pass our chdlet in the 
morning. Some will have entered, and told him. Besides, 
monsieur, can one be sure that it is an accident? After what I 
have seen and heard this night, I doubt it. At the least, it is 
curious, one must confess.” 

He returned about mid-day to his father’s chalet, and I saw him 
no more for several days. 

On a grey, misty afternoon, some four days later, as I was 
sitting in the guest-room of the hotel, the tinkle of a bell made 
itself heard—at first distant and fitful, growing louder and more 
distinct as it drew near. Looking out of the window I saw 
Monsieur le Curé cross the Place in his surplice and biretta, 
his white head bowed in reverence for that which he carried 
veiled in white. Before him walked a little boy swinging a bell. 
Two men standing at the door of the Café de l'Union bared their 
heads and crossed themselves as the Host passed by. When I 
turned from the window my landlady was at my elbow. 

“ Ah, it is to this poor Hippolyte that one brings the good God,” 
she said in an awe-stricken whisper. ‘Then, it is finished. It 
is the end of all of us, monsieur. We must all come to that, soon 
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or late. May the Holy Virgin and all the saints intercede for us 
when our time comes.” 

“At the least,” she concluded with a sigh, as she wiped her 
eyes, “it is as well for Hippolyte that he leaves a rich son who 
can afford to pay for several masses.” 


Vil. 


Ir was not until the day after the funeral that I had the oppor- 
tunity of offering my condolences to Monsieur Pierre. He was 
walking across the place in familiar conversation with a young 
wood-cutter from a chalet high up in the forest, who was reputed 
a drunken, quarrelsome fellow. Had not our friend stopped to 
speak to me I should hardly have recognised him, so different was 
the rusticity of his suit of mourning—the village tailor’s master- 
piece—from the frock-coat and light trousers in which I was 
accustomed to see him, 

He received my somewhat lame assurance of sympathy with 
more emotion than I had looked for. 

“Ah, monsieur,” he faltered, “death is a dreadful thing! 
And to think that one cannot escape it. I am not superstitious 
—we others of the great world, we know what all that is worth— 
but it makes me shudder, monsieur, when I think of it. Besides, 
there are things which one does not understand. It seems 
that my father has not died of a death altogether natural. 
There is 2 mystery—you understand, monsieur! It is right that 
people who work evil to others should be punished—eh bien, nous 
verrons !” 

At that moment a girl entered the piace, leading a calf by 
a rope tied round its neck. ‘The animal struggled and pulled 
back, seeming to refuse to pass us. She was a well-made lass of 
about seventeen, with a peasant’s grace of freedom in every limb. 
She blushed, and cast down her eyes, encountering the earnest, 
and, to my mind, somewhat insolent glance of Monsieur Pierre. 
Altogether the girl and her charge made as pretty a picture as 
one could wish to see in the bright sunshine of a June morning. 

The wood-cutter, who had been standing awkwardly apart 
during my talk with Pierre, glad of something to doin the way 
of brutality, gave the calf a kick with his heavy boot. Tho 
frightened creature set off at a gallop across the cobbles, dragging 
its mistress with it. 

Mcnsieur Pierre gazed after her abstractedly. ‘“ What a pretty 
girl!” he murmured. “It seems that one has an angel at 
Bonthex. If one could only make her acquaintance! ” 
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“Who is she, Ignace?” he asked, turning to the wood-cutier 
who was still chuckling over the trick he had played. “I have 
never seen her before.” 

“Oh, yes, you have seen her! It is Rose, daughter of the 
butcher. But she was a baby when you went to Paris. At 
present it is a demoiselle who returns from a boarding school 
at Geneva. Samuel has ambition—but he makes his daughter 
work as you have just seen. Take care, Monsieur Pierre! She 
is of the enemy’s house!” The man gave a coarse laugh. 
“You must not be too much taken with her. Enfin, one can 
punish her instead of the other, if you wish. It would be for all 
the family.” 

To do Monsieur Pierre justice he sesmed greatly shocked 
and disgusted by the brutality of this proposal; the more so 
that it had been made in the presence of a stranger “ from the 
great world.” He abused the wood-cutter roundly, and bade 
him never speak, or even think, of such a thing again. Monsieur, 
hearing such talk, would suppose the people of Bonthex were 
savages, 

“Ah, that is all fine and good,” muttered the wood-cutter, 
with a hang-dog grin. ‘ But one must strike a blow in revenge ; 
it is Monsieur Pierre himself who has proposed it. Hippolyte 
was a good master to me, and I will pay the enemy out if I have 
to do it alone.” 

Passing Samuel’s chalet that afternoon I took occasion to 
advise him not to let.his daughter wander far from home without 
escort. He thanked*me, but laughed at my forebodings. There 
was no one in Konthex who would harm her, he assured me. 
If one desired it one would not dare. The next morning all 
Bonthex rang with the tidings that a terrible misfortune had 
befallen the house of Samuel—that the butcher himself was 
disconsolate, not to be reasoned with; that someone had seen 
him with tears in his eyes—in short, that a ruffian had come 
in the night, had broken the window, and had stolen the baro- 
meter. 

That the theft had not been committed for the sake of gain 
was evident, for the instrument was found, battered and crushed 
beyond all recognition, in the dry bed of a torrent. 

All that day the bereaved Samuel bemoaned the loss of his 
treasure. Threats of vengeance mingled strangely with the 
business talk of shop and slaughter-house. Although capital 
punishment is in no case sanctioned by the laws of the Canton 
Valais, nothing less than hanging or decapitation would satisfy 
the butcher in the first flush of his wrath. He hinted that he 
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knew the man who had thus cruelly wronged him. The words 
“ Paris,” and “airs of a grand seignewr,” left little doubt in the 
minds of his hearers as to the person suspected. 

It was just when, his wrath at its height, he was standing at 
his shop door, haranguing a small crowd of neighbours upon the 
subject of his wrongs, and threatening with appropriate gestures 
to slaughter the offender as he would an ox, Monsieur Pierre 
came up the road, escorting the blushing Rose. 

Samuel—I have the story from his own mouth—was stricken 
speechless with horror and amazement. He was obliged to lean 
against the door-post for support. The neighbours fell back, 
whispering and giggling. Monsieur Pierre drew near to the 
butcher, hat in hand. He asked for the favour of a few minutes’ 
conversation in private. Without speaking, Samuel led the way 
into the shop. 

“ Monsieur, I desire your consent that I pay my addresses to 
your daughter,” faltered the gentleman from Paris, very awkward 
in his suit of mourning. 

The butcher removed his hat, the better to scratch his close- 
shorn head, and, staring hard at a knot in the wooden floor, 
ejaculated “ Dame!” 

“TI am perfectly in a position to marry,” pleaded the suitor. 
“One must, of course, wait until the time of mourning for my 
father is past. But, in the meantime, I desire that I may make the 
court of mademoiselle, and I have fifty thousand francs of my own, 
placed to advantage. Also, my three restaurants at Paris——” 

Samuel shook his head solemnly, echoing the word “ Paris” 
with evident distaste. 

“And my three restaurants at Paris, which, your consent 
and that of Mademoiselle obtained, I shall at once sell. I have 
the idea to build a big hotel on the slope up there, above the 
forest. Monsieur |’Anglais would, no doubt, recommend it to his 
friends, and one could advertise in the papers. A big hotel asks 
for much meat.” 

“Enough said, Monsieur Pierre!” exclaimed Samuel, fairly 
aroused by the suggestion of meat. “ You have my consent.” 

He brushed the back of his hand across his eyes, to make 
sure that he was not dreaming. Then he slapped Pierre upon 
the back. 

“T caused a trick to be played upon you once,” he said. “ You, 
or your family—it is the same thing—have lamed my wife and 
destroyed my barometer. And now you are going to marry my 
daughter. We are quits, monsieur! ” 

MarMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
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Some Recent Cragedy. 


Tue fact that we have amongst us a poet who attempts the 
highest and most difficult form of his art sets one pondering 
somewhat over dramatists and the drama. And at the outset 
we are aware of great and subtle changes in our ideas concerning 
writing for the stage generally and tragedy in particular. To 
begin with: what is tragedy? It has been well defined as the 
overthrow of something great, the duel between circumstance 
and the man, in which circumstance is victorious. 

Ancient tragedy, classic and romantic, always concerns itself 
with the fall of something great; it does not stoop to the baser 
sort. Comedy, as is fitting, is the stage for village folk, but 
tragedy 


“In sceptered pall comes sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.” 


The protagonist is a Hamlet, a Hippolytus, a king, a prince, at 
the least a mighty man of valour. But of late another concep- 
tion of tragedy has gained ground: the tragedy of common 
things. This tragedy of common things is found more in novels 
than in plays, but only because the novel takes largely with us 
the position of the play of Tudor days. Yet, if the fall of the 
humbly born is to be really tragic, there must be in them some 
element of greatness. If Silas Marner is but a poor weaver, he 
is most pure of heart. The characters of this species of drama 
are great-souled, if not great on the world’s stage. From these 
we descend to a third, a spurious idea of the tragic, namely the 
fall of anything, of things ignoble. 

How does our latest dramatist—Mr. Stephen Phillips—approach 
tragedy, and what is his theory and practice? Briefly, he is 
reactionary. All who suffer overthrow in his plays are great in 
one sense or another. Paolo and Francesca “were nobly born 
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and deep in love.” Herod is a great king, claiming as “ friends” 
Antony and Octavian. Mariamne is the last descendant of the 
Maccabees, summing up in one proud queen all the pride of one 
of the proudest races the world has seen. Ulysses is of such 
greatness that he gives his name to half the Homeric cycle. 
And even in the latest play Mr. Phillips has given us, The Sin 
of David, Sir Hubert Lisle is leader of great forces in battle, 
forces that are shaping England, fashioning a world-wide empire. 
Yet, though tragedy for this writer is the overthrow of something 
great, he has once or twice been led away by the modern taste 
for spurious tragedy: not indeed to the extent of a stage-play, 
but his poems, The Woman with a Dead Soul and The Wife, 
belong to this category, and are—to say the least—unbeautiful. 

Next, how is this overthrow brought about? Here again we 
have two widely differing conceptions. For the ancients it was 
simple ; it was Fate, necessity, a force outside mankind and older 
than the gods, a force which impels us, whether we will or not, 
Fate, which weaves circumstance around man. Hence the essence 
of the tragic in Greek drama is the struggle of man against that 
Fate found tangible in circumstance, and to which, since man is 
one and the Fates are three, he succumbs more or less grandly, 
more or less swiftly. 

For the Elizabethans there was no blind fate, but much un- 
toward happening. However, as they rarely went to the trouble 
of inventing either the hero or his toils, it only comes to this, 
that they told the old tales with a new reading. They set before 
us vividly the effect and care little for thecause. A more modern 
idea of the cause of overthrow—one very fully brought out by 
such novelists as George Eliot—is to seek for this impelling 
force in man and not external to him. Hence the aphorism of 
Novalis, ‘‘ Character is Destiny,” an idea not foreign to Shake- 
speare, as in Hamlet, for instance. 

Maeterlinck maintains that this view only pushes the question 
a little further back; for the child cannot alter the laws of 
heredity, and even the grown man is often unable to change his 
environment. Yet, if we agree that character is formed and 
fixed by these, what is there left to conclude but that we are, 
after all, just as much in the power of Fate, of something external 
to ourselves, as any Greek of old? Only to-day we give the 
force some other name. 

Here again our poet returns to the oldest ideas. Fate as a 
driving irresistible force is the simplest, the directest, the easiest 
clue to all tragedy. Mr. Phillips writes not for the study but 
for the stage, where broad effects are required. So we find 
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Paolo and Francesca is but an embroidery on the theme of 
Fate. As soon as the curtain goes up we are in an atmosphere 
surcharged with fate. ‘Youth goes to youth!” Lucrezia cries 
prophetically. Blind Angela sees all in a vision: 


“Unwillingly he comes a-wooing: she 
Unwillingly is wooed: yet they shall woo.” 


Paolo feels this stealing fate and tries again and again to 
break away from Rimini; but Giovanni and Francesca herself 
hold him back. 


“T cannot go from her: I must not stay. 
To die is left.” 


Yet, though he expend his all on the phial of poison, he cannot 
outstiip fate nor die before his time. And Giovanni, when he 
knows all, exclaims, 


“No longer I postpone or fight this doom: 
I see that it must be, and I am grown 
The accomplice and the instrument of fate, 
A blade, a knife—no more——” 


Soon Francesca begins to shiver at her approaching doom and 
tries to escape: 


‘Where would all those about me drive me?” 


she exclaims. At last the hour strikes. Paolo cries, 


“Have I not fought 
Against thee as a foe most terrible? 
Parried the nimble thrust and thought of thee 
And from thy mortal sweetness fled away, 
Yet evermore returned!” 


Francesca takes up the word : 


“You fill me with a glorious rashness! 
Shall we two then take up our fate and smile?” 


A beautiful and delicate love-scene follows, the loveliest lines 
perhaps in all the poet’s work, instinct with his ever-recurrent 


idea : 
“Did I not sing to thee in Babylon? 
Or did we set a sail in Carthage Bay?” 


They cannot help it; they are as much bound together as the 
stars are bound by cosmic law. Then when the tragedy reaches 
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its climax, when the overthrow comes, Giovanni, as he looks on 
the slain lovers, mutters, 


“ “Not easily have we three come to this, 
_ We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved. Unwillingly I slew them.” 


So instinct, indeed, is the whole play with this overmastering 
presence of Fate, that one half expects some presentment of that 
eldest of things ever and anon to enter the scene. 

Fate also dominates Herod, fate in its older and newer dress, 
fate from the heart of things outside and from the heart of man 
within. The tragedy in this play is deeper than in the last, for 
the spirit to be overthrown is higher and greater. A glittering 
half-barbaric personage like Herod, splendid in stature, magnifi- 
cent in livery of ruin, sets the imagination more on fire than any 
mere young soldier of the Malatesti, however nobly born and deep 
in love. 

From the beginning Herod feels his throne is insecure. He 
has heard whisperings of some new king: 


“A child that is to sit where I am sitting— 
The general boding hath ta’en hold of me. 
If this thing has been fated from the first?” 


To which Gadias, an orthodox Jew, answers curtly, 


“Tt is the fault of dreamers to fear Fate!” 


But Herod’s character is suspicious and Gadias works on that. 
Accepting the prophecy whispered abroad, he reads into it the 
name of the youth Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne. At last 
Herod is persuaded that Aristobulus must be removed. It is, he 
declares, ‘‘an unshunnable and necessary act,” yet he fears the 
consequences :— 

“ What if the powers permit 
The doing of that deed which serves us now; 
Then of that very deed do make a spur 
To drive us to some act that we abhor? 
The first step is with us; then all the road, 
The long road is with fate!” 


So he takes the first step. His mother, Cypros, claims to have 
learnt from an astrologer that 


“ Herod shall famous be o’er all the world, 
But he shall kill that thing which most he loves!” 
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Cypros, who hates Mariamne, heaps up slander against her, 
slander to which Mariamne’s cold disdain gives colour. Herod 
believes, forgives, believes again, forgives again, until at the last 
he yields: 

“JT have said it! And it was foretold of me 
That I should slay the thing that most I loved. 
Fate is upon me with the hour, the word. 

A dreadful numbness all my spirit seals. 
Yet will I not be bound, I will break free, 
She shall not die—she shall not die——” 


But it is too late. And when next he cries, “ Mariamne! 
Mariamne!” there is none to answer. And so we come to that 
terrible last scene, so original in construction, so graphic in 
presentment. At the last we leave Herod motionless, mute, 
face to face with that dread fate, paying with deepest misery of 
spirit for all the glory gone. 

The scene of Mr. Phillips’ last play is in times too late to 
allow of the entrance on the scene of that fate which we 
have seen go evident in the earlier plays. But if in The Sin 
of David there is no irrevocable fate, there is a fate invoked. 
Sir Hubert Lisle comes on the scene for the first time just 
as Joyce's life hangs in the balance. He condemns Joyce to 
death, exclaiming, 


“ And judge me, Thou that sittest in Thy heaven, 
As I have shown no mercy, show me none! 
Deal Thou to me what I have dealt to him; 
Nay, more; not the mere death that he shall dic; 
Strike at the heart, the hope, the home of me, 
If ever a woman’s beauty shall ensnare 
My soul unto such sin as he hath sinned!” 


This is a story of temptation and of fall. If there is no Greek 
fate there is Hebrew retribution: the sins of the father are 
visited on the child, whose sudden death leaves desolate the 
home and even estranges the parents, Hubert and Miriam. 

Tragedy is the overthrow of something great, caused by fate 
within or without. Finally, what is that overthrow? in what 
does the loss consist? Here classic and romantic drama are 
at one. For Greek and Elizabethan the overthrow was the 
simplest: death. This was sometimes accompanied by madness, 
oftener still by murder and all other crimes; but there was 
always death, and not seldom the curtain went down on a stage 
strewn with corpses. 

To-day, death has ceased to be the tragedy it was. Long ago, 
the veil between this life and the next was opaque, one had almost 
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said solid: to-day, the veil is worn threadbare, Death has there- 
fore ceased to be for us the catastrophe it was to the older 
dramatists, and our overthrow is different—is, indeed, antithetical, 
for it is life, life emptied of all that made it worth living. This 
was the first note struck by our author in The Woman with a 
Dead Soul. Not the slaying of the body and setting free the soul 
is to be feared, but the slaying of the soul while still in body pent. 

Paolo and Francesca are killed, but the tragedy is not there. 
It is with Giovanni; he is left to endure life while the other two 
attain the end they sought. The lovers of Rimini first appear 
in literature in the underworld. One and another may pluck 
them thence to tell the story of their stay on earth, but we know 
them living for ever, blown round the circles of the Inferno, 
indeed, but always together. And so the poignancy of their fate 
fades into a kind of satisfaction. 

Herod, overcome by fate, slays the thing he loves most dearly, 
and the tragedy, the overthrow for him, takes place: first madness, 
then, after a long struggle not to apprehend it, the truth bursts 
upon him. There ensues the terrible vigil by the body of 
Mariamne, and we feel that, for the rest, he will lead a death 
in life. 

Again, at the end of the latest play, it is not the little dead 
child we mourn, but the life the parents lived thenceforth, a life 
gone down into the valley of the shadow. 

Yet in all these tragedies there is an anti-climax; they have 
a dying fall, a peaceful close; for with the consciousness that life 
is unending, how can we have anything so definite as final over- 
throw? We go from gain to loss, and afterward, perhaps, from 
loss to gain. “They look like children fast asleep,” Giovanni 
murmurs as he looks down on his handiwork; and an air of 
lassitude descends on all, that lassitude so well portrayed in the 
picture by G. F. Watts. Herod stands all night stark and 
motionless by a bier; but the play ends with a doxology chanted 
by the priests. Lven in the story of Lisle and Miriam the loss 
is made a stepping-stone to higher things. In all, having plunged 
through the fall and foam of the cataract, we come at last, far 
down the stream, to still, smooth waters. 

Its author calls Ulysses a drama; it is really a masque, and 
must be compared with Comus and its kin. Here nothing is 
overthrown that causes any regret, and though we have a 
plenitude of gods and goddesses directing the action, and though 
apostrophes to fate are frequent, there is no resistance to any 
fate, no struggle, no tragedy. Moreover, it all ends happily 
when Ulysses comes to his own again. 
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The handful of poems which Mr. Phillips has given us deals, 
like the plays, with simple elemental emotion. We find none but 
the seven deadly sins, the four cardinal virtues; no “Doll’s 
House” tragedies, no new reading of the ten commandments, 
nothing but the plainest, broadest issues, plainly and broadly 
treated. The poet is spendthrift of beauty of epithet and turn 
of phrase. He loves the unusual word; he likes to “say an old 
thing in a new way.” We find “the colour of calm wind,” 
“pungent youth,” “green darkness ”—this last, perhaps, an echo 
of Anirew Marvell. This love of the unforeseen in diction is 
only one of many Virgilian touches in the work of Mr. Phillips, 
Like that great master, too, is his desire to smooth down the 
jagged edges of emotion until nothing is left to hurt us. He is 
chary of metre, and his verse is at times too monotonous in its 
rhythm, too lacking in colour and variety. But he is always sane 
and lucid, and, if he flashes a rare adjective at us, he is never 
afraid, for the rest, of the plain, the obvious. He occupies 
himself with only a few themes: memorial verses to his master, 
Milton, a remembrance of a classic tale, a little of life and much 
of death, Death and the underworld is for this writer, indeed, 
almost an obsession. With all the Christian creed to choose from, 
one article he surely holds with tenacity: he believes in the 
Communion of Saints. Not the cessation of breath, but the 
atrophy of emotion constitutes death for him. 

Our poet went to Hades for his first poem, later he sent Ulysses 
thither ; for his first play he summons thence Paolo and Francesca ; 
the atmosphere of Herod is charged with remembrance of all the 
whispering dead; during the whole of the last act—a third of 
the play—the spirit of Herod stays by the bier of Mariamne; it 
is Herod who exclaims :— 

“We are fooled by the eye, the ear, 
These organs muffle us from that real world 
That lies about us, we are duped by brightness. 
The eye, the ear, doth make us deaf and blind; 


Else should we be aware of all our dead, 
Who pass above us, through us and beneath us.” 


The love passages in these plays are beautifal, and mark the 
writer’s highest point of achievement; but we have from this 
young poet no personal love poems, except of a love in the grave: 
he does not sing his love until she has ceased on this life, and all 
we have is Ballads of Dead Ladies. Yet with all this absorption in 
the underworld, in disembodied spirits, there is nothing morbid ; 
the verse may even be said to be gravely cheerfal. 
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An actor-author suffers from the defect of his quality. In the 
plays under consideration the reader, as well as the spectator, is 
always consciously before the footlights. We are not dealing 
with novels cut into acts and scenes, but with plays conceived and 
seen in the mind of the writer as such, a fact evinced by the 
notable absence of stage directions. The dramatist was not 
mentally regarding Jerusalem or Rimini as he wrote, but rather 
these places as they could be represented on the stage. His eye 
is ever on the stage, and he is full of effective devices, such as the 
staircase which appears so often. The action is simple and swift, 
and all extraneous matter is cut away; forgetting Mr. Puff’s 
advice, he never has an underplot. Rarely, except in the scenes 
between the lovers, does Mr. Phillips allow his pen to run away 
with him; but then these scenes may be called his speciality. 
Love is the only emotion he ever fully portrays. Avarice, 
ambition, all the passions, good and ill, that make up life may 
be touched on, but are not explored. That there is very little 
change of scene in these plays is proof of skilled workmanship. 
Herod preserves the unity of place. Another sign of Greek 
influence is found in the fewness of the characters represented. 
The first play has but three; for Lucrezia is only there as a kind 
of necessary contralto for the concerted passages. In Herod 
there are but two of any consequenoe, at the utmost computation 
not more than five. The Sin of David confines the action to two. 
All the other personages in the drama might be reduced to 
messengers or chorus. 

We have noticed our author’s reliance on fate. There is a 
reason for it, perhaps, in his inability to give his characters a 
living individual personality, and in the consequent lack of 
differentiation in the vocabulary of the speakers. Mr. Phillips’ 
characters fit into the tales he tells; the tales do not evolve from 
them. Paolo and Francesca are a pair of simple lovers, with so 
little intrinsic vitality that, were there no fate to urge them on, 
we could imagine them sitting for ever in that arbour and the 
whole play settling down into that newest kind of drama, in 
which, we are told, nothing happens. 

Yet, when all faults have been found, the beauty remains. 
One is reminded of the poet’s own line :— 

“Thy simple doom is to be beautiful.” 


The verse is passionate but restrained. Some lines, once read, 


are haunting :— 
“Did I not sing to thee in Babylon ? 
Or did we set a sail in Carthage Bay?” 


M. A. Battioz,, 
































Sta Takamasa. 


In the days of the great Emperor, Taiko Sama, whom the foreign 
priests speak of as Quibacondono, Yoshida-no-kuni was lord of the 
province of Rikuchiu in the kingdom of Japan. He was warlike 
in disposition, cruel and amorous; so that no man was safe from 
his anger, and no woman from his kindness. The peasants hated 
and feared him, for he ground them with taxes so that the land 
they cultivated was of no profit to them. Those who were unable 
to satisfy his extortionate demands he treated with infamous 
cruelty, arraying them in the straw coats usual for winter wear, 
and so setting fire to them. He ruled unchecked in the province ; 
for Osaka was far away, and the Emperor busied with foreign 
wars. 

He lived in his castle at Myako, surrounded by a great army of 
samurai, fierce men skilled in the use of the double-handed sword 
and the bow. With these he made constant war against the 
barbarous Ainus of the northward marches. It was his boast 
that he protected the country from these barbarians, yet it may 
be questioned whetker the peasantry who lived in the shadow of 
his dominion could have fared worse at their hands than they did 
at his. 

Among all his retainers none were more daring, none bolder in 
war, and none more cruel than Ira Takamasa. He was a man 
after his master’s heart, and if the lord of Myako coveted the 
house, or the land, or the wife of any of his dependents, Ira 
Takamasa made no scruple of obtaining these things for him, and 
this, though he himself, being older than the daimyo, was a man 
of strict life, living alone, his wife being dead, and his only 
daughter, a girl named O Min, recently married to a young 
warrior, Ichida Yoshihisa. Because of his compliance with his 
lord’s wishes he received many gifts and grew to be a rich man. 

For long he obeyed the behests of his master and his affairs 
prospered. Then one morning trouble came upon him as he went 
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in the train of the daimyo down through the village street to 
bathe in the sea. It chanced that they passed the house where 
Ichida dwelt with his wife. It was summer, and on the balcony 
clustered great masses of scarlet peonies, and from the midst of 
them O Min looked down upon the street as the sun looks out 
among flushed clouds in the morning as it rises from the sea. 

The daimyo looked up and saw her, and called Ira to his side, 

“Who is yonder girl who looks down upon us?” he asked. 
“She is fairer than any woman I have ever seen. Find out from 
whence she comes and bring me word, that I may speak with her 
parents concerning her.” 

When Ira heard this he was greatly troubled; for he knew his 
duty to the daimyo, and knew also his own danger should he 
hesitate in obeying the command. But he hid his fear, and 
answered with a smooth brow. 

“ Honourable lord,” he said, “let not your eye rest twice upon 
her, for indeed she is but plain of feature and not worthy to be 
compared with many others who live not far from you. Also she 
is the wife of a faithful samurai who follows your fortunes. And 
it were shame to do aught that should offend him.” 

The daimyo was silent a moment. Then he said: 

“And what is the name of this warrior of ours who is the 
fortunate possessor of so much beauty ?” 

“ His name is Ichida Yoshihisa.” 

The daimyo smiled cruelly. “In that case,” he answered, 
“‘ most happy is Ichida Yoshihisa, and it were ill done to deprive 
him of so beautiful a wife. Yet what man can truly say that he 
is happy, knowing not what the gods may have in store for him ? 
It may chance that he may attain the honour of a glorious death 
in battle. In which case he were happy indeed. And because 
such a chance may befall I would speak with the woman’s 
parents.” 

Ira read the daimyo’s meaning well enough in spite of his 
smooth words, for this was not the first time that an inconvenient 
husband or father had been removed. But he still replied with 
unrufiied composure. 

“That is soon done,” he said, “for the father of the girl you 
speak of stands before you.” 

Then the daimyo smiled and spoke with dissembling politeness, 
saying courteously, 

“A man does not willingly injure his own right arm, and how, 
then, should I hurt your honour? I pray you, therefore, let us 
speak no more about the matter.” 

But privately he sent for Yoshihisa and commissioned him to 
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lead a party of warriors into the country of the Ainus, telling 
him not to engage in combat but to spy out their dispositions, 
and, above all things, to come back to him safely, for he valued 
his life above his own sword. But to another of his men who 
went as second in command he gave strict orders that Ichida was 
not to be permitted to return, but to be slain among the Ainus, 
and the blame laid on that people. Ichida felt himself greatly 
honoured by the flattering sayings of his lord, and, getting his 
men together and saying farewell to his wife, who loved him very 
deeply and wept at his going forth, he marched out upon the 
enterprise from which he was never to return. 

While these things were being accomplished Ira Takamasa was 
away on business concerning the daimyo, but on his return to 
Myako he heard of what had happened, and suspected what the 
fate of his son-in-law was likely to be. And he was the less 
surprised when after many days the expedition returned, bringing 
with them the news that their leader had perished in combat in 
the Ainu country. Yoshida-no-kuni smiled to himself, seeing his 
commands so well obeyed, but outwardly he affected great concern, 
and sorrowed for his loss. 

At the expiration of some days he called Ira to him and 
said :— 

“T pray you, since your daughter is now a widow, bid her to 
array herself fittingly and come up to the castle, where she shall 
have apartments assigned to her.” 

When Ira heard this command he was filled with sorrow for his 
daughter, and anger and resentment in that he who had always 
served the daimyo faithfully should be exposed to such dishonour. 
And, casting about in his mind for some cause why this injury 
should have come upon him, he perceived for the first time that 
he himself had greatly offended in that he had helped to bring 
upon others the shame that was now coming to his house. He 
said no word, but turned to leave the daimyo’s presence, and took 
his way to the house of his widowed daughter whom he found in 
her house, kneeling before the little shrine which she had set up 
to her departed husband. 

“OQ Min,” he said gravely, “Yoshida-no-kuni, our lord, has seen 
your beauty, and bids you prepare yourself to go to his palace, 
where you are to have apartments assigned to you.” 

She looked up at him with terror in her eyes. 

“The period of mourning for my husband is not yet over,” she 
said, 

“T know it,” he replied, “ yet such is his command.” 

She rose and bowed before him. ‘ My father,” she said slowly, 
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“to-night my spirit shall travel to the Meido to seek my husband 
there. And for my body, you may bear it to the daimyo if you 
will.” 

He looked at her with a great pride. “I see, my daughter,” 
he said, “that the honour of our name is safe in your hands. [| 
will tell the daimyo that he may expect you, and this evening 
will bring bearers and a litter.” 

When he had gone O Min arose, and put on fresh garments of 
mourning white. She dressed her hair in the widow’s fashion, 
and then, kneeling before the little shrine, she stabbed herself. 
When Ira returned, to find her dead, he laid her in the litter, and 
gave the bearers their orders to proceed towards the castle. He 
himself preceded them, and entered the hall where Yoshida was 
sitting a little in advance of the cortége. 

“Great lord,” he said, “my daughter comes in obedience to 
your august commands.” 

Yoshida started up eagerly as the cortége entered the hall, 
bearing the body of the young wife. She looked very pure and 
white as she lay dead, her face framed among its coils of dark 
hair. Yoshida started back as though he had seen a snake, and 
Ira, standing over against him on the opposite side of the bier, 
drew his sword. 

“Behold,” he cried, “a sword drawn many times in your 
service—and in that service never to be drawn again.” 

And when he had finished speaking he took the sword and 
broke it across his knee and threw the pieces away from him, 
and fled forth into the night. 


Ira fled northwards, making for the country of the Ainus where 
his son-in-law had been slain. He knew that, should he fall into 
the hands of his late lord, he had nothing else to expect than death. 
Yet he was quite without fear, for all that he had to bind him to 
life was behind him in the grave, and only the wish for vengeance 
kept him from self-destruction. That craving kept pace with him, 
stalking beside him like a phantom through desolate places. The 
winter was approaching, and he wandered among the hills amid 
cutting wind and driving sleet. His sodden garments hung cold 
on his limbs, the blade of his shorter sword—the only one left to 
him—stung him where it touched his flesh as though it had been 
red-hot. As the days wore on the wind abated a little, it grew 
warmer, and snow began to fall. And presently the hills were 
covered with a white quilt, beneath which they might settle, as a 
man settles beneath the futon for his sleep. It became impossible 
to find food, and he staggered onwards in the half-dreamy state of 
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semi-starvation that lets the body down by easy stages to its 
death. But the snow which was the cause of his misery became 
the instrument of his salvation; for on the fifth day it showed 
him footprints, and he followed them in the hope of finding human 
beings from whom he might ask succour. 

The footprints led him to a deep cleft between two hills. That 
which lay upon his right hand had precipitous and overhanging 
sides, and in the face of the rock was hollowed a great cave. 
Here he came upon a tribe of Ainus, men, women, and children, 
clad in costumes of shaggy skins, the men bearded and hairy, the 
women squat and ugly, with long, black hair falling over them 
like a torrent. They seemed to have just finished one of their 
religious ceremonies, for in the centre of the cave was the carcase 
of a huge bear, transfixed with arrows. They had been praying 
to the creature, and now were about to finish the rite by skinning 
and eating it. A large wood fire blazed in one corner of the cave, 
its smoke being carried up by a natural cleft in the rock. On 
seeing Ira, one who seemed to be acting as sentinel set up a shrill 
ery, and at the sound the others turned and stared in the direction 
from which he was advancing. 

As he approached, they formed themselves into a semicircle to 
await his coming, and one, who appeared to be their leader, 
stepped out before them and looked long and closely at Ira. As 
he looked, his face set in a frown, for he knew the man who was 
coming towards him for an enemy. 

He addressed him, speaking with some difficulty in the Japanesv 
tongue. 

“‘ What brings you here?” he asked. 

Tra Takamasa raised his head and looked around him. Want 
had dazed his faculties, and though he knew he was among foes, 
he could only answer automatically. 

“‘T wish for food and shelter,” he said. 

“You are not unknown to me,” replied the Ainu chief, “and 
for an oppressor of our people. Yet now you ask us for food.” 

“T have indeed been your enemy in times gone by,” answered 
Tra, “ yet now I come to you an outcast from my own land. And 
this I swear—that if you will accept me, I will fight for you even 
as I have fought against you; for the lord whom I served has 
wronged me, and I live only for vengeance upon him.” 

When he heard these words, the Ainu chief turned to his 
followers and spoke with them in their own tongue, and in a 
moment they were crowding around Ira, and drawing him to the 
fire. They stripped off his wet clothes and rubbed his frozen 
limbs, and tearing flesh from the bear, they roasted it among the 
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embers and gave it to him to eat. With the warmth and sense 
of repletion there came upon him an uncontrollable desire for 
slumber, and he sank into a deep sleep. 

From that time Ira Takamasa abode with the Ainus, and when 
the spring was come again he taught them many of the arts of 
war as practised by the Japanese. He taught them how to make 
bows longer and more powerful than those which they possessed, 
and explained to them the advantages of drawing an enemy far 
into their own country, where they might surround him with 
superior forces and so cut them off from help. For this they 
honoured him and made him a judge amongst them, so that any 
who felt themselves harshly used came to him bearing their 
complaints. And because he had himself felt the hand of 
injustice, and because he felt that he himself had something to 
atone for, he held the balance fairly between them, and all men 
knew that what he did was right. © 

But though he ruled them in justice and mercy, he never forgot 
his purpose of vengeance against his late lord, and as the summer 
went on he gathered the young men into bands and harried the 
country to the southward with fire and sword. Yoshida did not 
know to what hand he owed a renewal of the Ainu activity. But 
as time went on, and reports reached him of a burning castle 
here, or a party of his followers destroyed there, he became 
fiercely angry, and determined to go at the head of a strong force 
into the Ainu country that he might chastise these people who 
had been so insolent. 

He assembled his forces at Myako, and marched northwards for 
many days. But Ira, who had had word of his coming, instructed 
his men to retire before him, and Yoshida pursuing them was led far 
into the heart of the unknown land. At length he came to that 
defile between the hills where Ira had first found food and shelter. 
His scouts reported to him that there was a large encampment of 
the Ainu folk at the further end of the defile, and that if he 
pushed on rapidly it was probable that he might take them by 
surprise and put them all to the sword. Their advice pleased him 
and he entered the defile with the whole of his army. 

The Ainus had been expecting him. As he came nearer he 
found their forces strongly posted in excellent defensive positions 
and knew that they were directed by some warrior skilled in the 
arts of war. And while he consulted with his officers how best 
he might attack them, another and a still larger force appeared in 
his rear, blocking the defile, whilst from above men began to hurl 
down great stones, and he saw that he had fallen into a trap. 

It seemed best to him to attempt to cut his way through the forces 
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opposing him in front, leaving a small force to detain the army 
in the rear. But he was met by a resistance far superior to anything 
he had before experienced in this border warfare, and the rear- 
guard was driven in, while stones fell like hail upon the heads of 
his followers. Thus trapped they had little chance, and died 
fighting furiously, hacking with their swords and clutching 
desperately at their enemy, fastening upon them with teeth and 
nails. Yoshida himself, in the middle of the fight, saw that the 
day was hopeless, and had determined to seek an honourable 
death upon his own sword, when a stone hurled from above 
caught him on the temple and stretched him senseless upon the 
field. 

When he came to himself, he was bound in the cave where Ira 
had found shelter. He opened his eyes feebly to seo Ira himself 
sitting over against him, watching for any sign of movement. 
When Ira saw that he had returned to consciousness, he rose and 
came towards him. 

“Welcome, my lord,” he said bitterly; “your servant Ira 
Takamasa bids you welcome, and would humbly endeavour to 
repay some of those favours which you did to him and to his 
house when he was in your service.” 

Yoshida was a brave man, and he struggled to sit upright as he 
answered— 

-“T had indeed a servant of the name,” he said, “and I cannot 
deny that I did him much wrong. But I do not recognise him in 
a rebel and a traitor to his country.” 

“You speak boldly,” replied Ira, “and yet one might think 
that you had cause for fear lest you share the fate of your 
comrades.” 

“TI wish nothing better,” replied Yoshida firmly. ‘“ Where are 
they?” 

“They lie in the valley,” was the reply. ‘Call them and see 
if they answer. They are very still, and the kites are hastening 
towards them.” 

Yoshida rose as well as his bonds would permit him. “ Give 
me my sword then,” he said, “and I will go after them.” 

Tra’s face softened. “I never doubted your courage,” he said, 
“yet I begged your life of the tribe, and came here intending 
to take it. But if you fear not death my vengeance is gone 
from me.” 

“Do as you will,” replied Yoshida calmly, “I did you wrong, 
and though I repent it, I do not do so in fear.” 

“T have learned something among these people,” replied Ira ; 
“and if you were guilty towards me, I also wronged others at 
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your command. Here I have done justice and I am honoured. 
So you shall not die, but shall live to see how they honour me 
in order that when you go back to your own people you shall do 
among them what I have done here.” 

So Ira loosed his bonds and led him from the cave. And 
Yoshida dwelt with him among the Ainus for many days. He 
saw that Ira was loved and reverenced among them. He saw 
men and women come to him for justice and abide by his word. 
He saw the brave rewarded and the evil-doer punished ; and as 
he marked all this, he became daily more thoughtful. 

At length there came a day when Ira stood before him with 
two men of the tribe. 

“These men,” he said, “ have charge to see you back across the 
border into your own country. Once there they will leave you, 
and you must find your way to Myako alone.” 

The daimyo looked at him steadily. “Come back with me,” 
he said. ‘Come back to your own people, and teach me to do 
there what I have seen here.” 

“My work is here,” replied Ira sadly. ‘I must not leave it.” 

“You shall be honoured above all men,” said the daimyo. 

“T cannot,” answered Ira. “Since my daughter’s death, these 
are my people.” 

“At least,” cried Yoshida, “return and pay honour at her 
grave.” 

For a moment Ira hesitated; then he turned away. “I must 
not leave the task I have set my hand to,” he said, “ but do you 
pay honour to it for me.” 

One of the men touched the daimyo on the shoulder. He 
turned and followed them. They took their way southwards, and 
at the turn of the valley, Yoshida, looking back, saw upon the 
hillside the lonely figure of the man who had in turn been 
his servant and his master, and wondered what his thoughts 
might be. 


But Ira was thinking of a grave; and of the strange manner 
of his vengeance upon the man through whose action it had 
been dug. 

J. Sackvitte Mart. 
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JuLiet Garra was idly turning over the illustrated papers in the 
club reading-room, and now and again glancing with evident 
impatience at Lady Macgregor, who was talking animatedly with 
two or three of her special cronies in the verandah. And the girl 
was thinking less of the paper before her than of the present stir 
and excitement, that here, in the club, was making itself felt in 
the eager voices that came from all the rooms, where the one 
subject was being discussed, and in the bazaars, as they had driven 
through, had vibrated in tho air, and filled the little station with 
the bustle of departure. A rising of some tribesmen had neces- 
sitated the calling out of the troops, and Miss Garth was not a 
little proud of the cheerful and true British cocksureness of the 
officers gathered in the club-rooms. They spoke with such 
authority of the ease with which the “beggars” would be crushed 
into submission. But Miss Garth could read in the faces of the 
women—behind brave smiles and merry speech, the grave anxiety 
and tension of the hour—those who would witness the departure 
of their legitimate lords—and others not so legitimate. Almost 
against her will the girl’s beautiful grey eyes went curiously to 
the pretty, voluble woman just then entering the room with a 
little group of friends and admirers at her heels—for Mrs. Vane 
never moved without her satellites; and from her face to the dark 
handsome one of the tall soldier to whom the spoiled beauty was 
addressing her laughing banter. 

Miss Garth looked down with undignified haste at the page 
spread out before her, and the colour rose hotly to her cheeks, for 
the dark, indolent eyes of Major Alan Corry had met hers over 
the dainty white picture hat of Mrs. Vane. She turned the leaves 
of the journal with an air of absorption. To be caught staring at 
him like some stupid,’ curious schoolgirl—the one being for whom 
she had entertained a disturbing dislike since her arrival at 
Dirzabad ! 
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The events of the night before, too, rankled bitterly in her 
proud young mind and rendered the proximity of Major Corry 
particularly disagreeable. Why had Lady Macgregor made a 
point of bringing her to the club this afternoon and exposing her 
to such an unpleasant rencontre? For last night—for three 
awful minutes that had seemed like so many hours, she had, in 
the character of Juliet, looked down with most un-Juliet-like 
eyes, and with a storm of angry protest in her heart, into the 
handsome, amused eyes of Major Corry’s Romeo. For four days 
there had been junketing in Dirzabad in honour of the departing 
regiment, and as much gaiety as would have spread over many 
weeks had been compressed into the space of a few days. And 
last night there had been tableaux vivants and a dance at the club, 
and Miss Garth had been forced into the Juliet and Romeo tableau 
at the last moment very much against her will. She had held out 
obstinately as long as she could, and had capitulated at last 
because no other Juliet could be found and her refusal would have 
meant the withdrawal of the tableau altogether. It galled her, 
too, that she had stepped into Mrs. Vane’s shoes who, at the last 
moment, had been prevented taking part in a tableau that she 
herself had arranged, and who, in the throes of a bilious headache, 
had anathematized her own indisposition and the grey-eyed girl 
from the Residency who had been chosen as her substitute. 

And so Miss Garth, with her beautiful fair hair hanging loose 
upon her shoulders, and a little cap of fretted pearls upon her 
head, looking as charming and girlish as her prototype of Verona, 
had bent over the rickety balcony to look into Romeo’s rapt face. 
And the amusement blending with admiration—impertinent 
admiration, the girl had called it to herself, had made the roses 
rise slowly in her cheeks until her sweet, grave face was all one 
vivid blush, and the curtain had fallen with laughter and 
applause. 

Miss Garth was living over that awful few minutes, as she sat 
with her eyes downbent—inwardly burhing, but to the outward 
view a particularly cool and haughty-looking young English- 
woman, when the voice of the disturbing subject of her thoughts 
sounded close beside her. 

“T have brought you the Queen, Miss Garth. A third perusal 
of the Pictorial will have exhausted its contents.” 

“Thank you,” she said coldly, but not attempting to open the 
weekly he had placed on the table beside her. 

“IT am waiting for Lady Macgregor. She will, I think, be 
almost ready to go.” 

She rose slowly and turned towards the verandah. 
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“Lady Macgregor has not quite finished her conversation with 
Colonel Keith, Miss Garth, so I can detain you for a couple of 
minutes with an easy conscience. I am going to ask a tremendous 
favour.” 

“A favour!” She turned towards him in surprise, and 
permitted him a view of her charming young face and the 
scornful curves of her pretty frank mouth. 

“Tt has been on the tip of my tongue since we got our 
marching orders, and now time has placed a limit on procras- 
tination.” 

He paused, and her eyes travelled to his face in some astonish- 
ment. There was a trace of something different in his voice—it 
had lost its indolent carelessness. 

“T want to ask you, in the name of humanity, to take care of 
Paddy when we leave.” 

At the sound of his name a rough-haired Irish terrier came 
from under the table, and wagging his stump of a tail looked up 
at his master with a pair of beautiful brown eyes—Miss Garth’s 
own sweet grey ones, that were already a toast in Dirzabad, were 
not more lovely in their way than Paddy’s. 

“T fear you think that I am trespassing too much—that I 
might have inflicted my belongings upon—some friends.” 

There was a little emphasis upon the last word that the girl 
understood perfectly. 

“TI certainly do wonder that you have chosen me,” she said 
slowly. She hated the thought of doing him any service. “I am 
not refusing,” she said quickly, “but you have so many friends, 
and I am comparatively a stranger. Mrs. Vane”— her tongue 
stumbled over the name, and she bit her lip angrily. 

A glint of a smile came into his dark eyes. 

“Tam sure Mrs. Vane would be delighted,” he said easily, “ she 
is the soul of good-nature. But I am equally sure that she would 
alternately spoil and forget Paddy, and I am convinced that you 
would not spoil him, and—you would not forget him.” 

There was sincerity under his light, jesting tone, and the hearer 
would have been sceptical indeed not to have believed him—not 
to have felt some gratification. 

But still she hesitated rather ungraciously. She looked down 
at Paddy, who was lying at the Major’s feet with his lovable face 
upturned, his eyes trying to read theirs. She had already yielded 
to the fascinations of the dog—she had bestowed many a surrep- 
titious caress upon his rough head, and Paddy had often singled 
her out for special attention. She was devoted to dogs, too—it 
had been a real disappointment to her that there were no pets at 
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the Residency, and to have Paddy would be nearly as good as 
having a dog of her own—if only—he had not belonged to Major 
Corry! She looked into Paddy’s eyes, and her hesitation vanished. 
She stooped down and patted him. 

“Very well. I will look after Paddy while you are away,” she 
said quietly. 

His thanks were as brief as her own consent. Then he raised 
Paddy by his paws. 

“Paddy, you scamp, this is your new mistress, do you hear? 
And you are to obey her implicitly and guard her. You under- 
stand, old chap ?” 

In a certain way, Paddy did. He made frantic efforts to reach 
Miss Garth’s face, and she, laughing a little confusedly, stooped 
down and let the wet pink tongue touch her smooth cheek. 

“There—that seals the bargain,” said Corry, looking at her 
intently. ‘And if I don’t come back you'll keep him altogether, 
Miss Garth ?” 

“ Don’t talk of that—now,” said the girl, with a little shadow 
falling over her face. 

“One must take the odds with the evens,” said the man. Then 
he went on earnestly: “But I want your promise, Miss Garth. 
You'll keep the poor brute? He is not a thoroughbred, but 
there’s not a dog in India has a more faithful heart.” 

“T will keep him till you claim him. And—and keep him 
always if it is necessary.” 

“Thank you—you have taken a weight off my mind. I will 
send him round in the morning, and you had better keep him 
fastened up till we are clean away. Will you shake hands to 
ratify your promise and to say good-bye?” 

Without an instant’s hesitation Miss Garth held out as frank 
a hand as his own. He retained the little grey-gloved fingers 
for an instant in his and looked at her smilingly. 

“ The first time that we have ever clasped hands, Miss Garth.” 

“Ts it?” she said carelessly. A very different speech had 
been on the tip of her tongue, but at that moment she had 
chanced to get a glimpse of Mrs. Vane’s delicately-tinted face, 
and its look of angry surprise froze the girl’s manner that Paddy 
had thawed. She turned away with a chilly bow, and a formal 
word or two of farewell, and joined Lady Macgregor in the 
verandah. 

And early the next morning, when Dirzabad was full of the in- 
spiring strains of music and the bustle of the departing troops, 
poor Paddy was brought to the Residency. A leather strap was 
attached to his smart silver collar emblazoned with his master’s 
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racing colours as well as the colours of the regiment, and at the 
other end of the strap was a perspiring native servant, and with 
him Paddy had evidently disputed every inch of the way from the 
Quarters, for Paddy had the very lowest opinion of any nationality 
but his own. 

Miss Garth was coming down the broad, straight drive with 
her host when she saw the pair approaching, Paddy every minute 
or two planting his four feet firmly on the ground and defying 
his captor. 

“Paddy! Paddy!” 

At the sound of the soft sweet voice, Paddy ceased struggling 
and stood at attention, and watched the white figure of his new 
mistress approaching him. When she stooped down to pat him 
he wagged his tail rather limply, and the cross look went out 
of his beautiful eyes. He submitted patiently to be caressed but 
he attempted no endearments in return. He stared at her hard 
with an odd reproachful look, as though he said: “ Are you, too, 
in this conspiracy against my happiness?” ‘Then he whined 
pitifully and twisted round to gaze down the drive. 

“You can’t, Paddy—darling old doggie, don’t you understand ?”’ 
the girl said pityingly. “You are going to stay with me until 
he comes back to you—and it won’t be long, Paddy.” 

She took the leader from the man’s hand who, relieved of his 
charge, found his tongue and commenced a long relation of his 
difficulties in bringing “ Paddy-sahib” to the Residency. Then 
he beckoned to a second man who had been following at a 
respectful distance, and who now came up and, with a terrified 
side-glance at the now quiet dog, deposited with profound salaams 
at Miss Garth’s feet, a neat leather box containing all Paddy’s 
special brushes and combs, all bearing his name upon them in 
silver. 

Sir James, who was patting Paddy, raised his white eyebrows. 

“My dear Juliet, the dog is as great a dandy as Corry 
himself, And now what are you going to do with him? Tie 
him up?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Well, as soon as he gets his liberty he’ll make a bolt for it.” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Miss Garth confidently. “But I am 
going to keep him in my room for a while till he gets over it. 
He’s tired and dusty and sad, poor thing. Lady Macgregor likes 
Paddy, and she says he may have the freedom of the whole 
house.” 

“Certainly—certainly. The boys used to have their dogs. 
We have never had one since.” 
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He took off his glasses and wiped them. The “boys” slept 
in soldiers’ graves far away from Dirzabad. 

Paddy went with Miss Garth obediently enough. She was 
the only woman in Dirzabad that he cared about, and, if his 
master had deserted him, she was the best left to him. But all 
the spirit had departed from him. He refused to be comforted, 
and lay down with his eyes obstinately open and full of misery. 

In the evening Miss Garth took him out into the grounds, and, 
deceived by his docility, she was tempted to remove the leader 
from his collar and let him free. And the moment she did so 
Paddy did “ make a bolt for it.” He was off like a shot in spite 
of her distressed calling of his name, and he never returned until 
midnight. 

That he did return at all, she felt, was a matter for thankfulness. 
She had sent searchers in all directions but none of them could 
hear of the dog. She was sitting in her bedroom trying to read, 
and too miserable to concentrate her mind on her book, when 
a sound of a paw on the glass door leading into her verandah 
made her hurriedly open it, and in crept Paddy, dead-beat, and 
only able to crouch down at her feet with a pitiful whine of 
disappointment and sorrow. How far he had travelled in his 
eagerness to trace his master no one would ever know, and he 
was as bedraggled and dirty as the very pariah dogs in the bazaars 
whom he, in his spruceness, had always despised. Juliet shed 
tears of pity on his weary head and blamed herself unsparingly 
for his plight. He slept at last, fitfully curled up on one of 
Miss Garth’s prettiest dressing-gowns, and she kept watch beside 
him. 

After this, once or twice every day, he went down to search 
for his master, but he never stayed long, and always returned 
to Miss Garth and attached himself to her until his longing 
became too much for him and again he would start off on his 
fruitless quest. 

By-and-by dispatches came bearing the news of the first brush 
with the enemy, and Major Corry was mentioned for conspicuous 
courage. The next news was of a decided victory, and Major 
Corry was recommended for the Victoria Cross for risking his 
own life twice to save some of his men. Dirzabad waxed jubilant 
and the joy extended to Paddy. The oft-repeated phrase, “He 
is coming home soon,” was perfectly understood by him, for the 
only “he” in the world to him was his absent owner. 

“ And you are glad he went, aren’t you, Paddy? Do you know 
what the King is going to give him?” 

Paddy's eager whine asked for information. And Miss Garth 
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continued, holding the dog’s head in her two hands and looking 
into his beautiful speaking eyes : 

“A lovely cross to let everybody know what a brave man 
Paddy’s master is. There—aren’t you the very proudest dog in 
Dirzabad ?” 

Paddy pricked up his ears and insisted on shaking hands to 
show that he was. 

“Yes, we are very proud and glad, Paddy. There are no men 
like ours, are there? And, Paddy, he is a better and braver man 
than I ever believed he could have been. I thought he was 
a carpet knight, and he is not, and I want you to tell him that, 
Paddy.” 

And Paddy shook hands again, and expressed in as forcible 
language as he could that he would do as she had told him. 

It was wonderful how Paddy picked up in the days that 
followed, with those magical words vibrating in the very air, 
“They ”—which meant “he”—‘ will soon be coming home.” 
He even plucked up spirit to growl at the dogs in the streets 
when he went out driving with Miss Garth and Lady Macgregor, 
and the girl was as delighted over this as though it were some 
mighty deed. 

But on the very top of this, Sir James appeared in the drawing- 
room one afternoon with such portentous looks that Miss Garth 
rose to her feet with a suddenly paling face and her hands out- 
stretched with a gesture almost tragical. 

“Have we—have we—lost ?” 

“Tt is bad news—in a sense,” began Sir James in his slow, 
ponderous way. “The despatches have just come in. There has 
been another nasty ‘go’ with the hillsmen. Some of our men 
were surprised—a bit of treachery, it is said. Well, we have 
come out of it with a loss of twenty men and two officers, 
Tuurston and”—he paused and glanced in the direction of 
Paddy—* that poor fellow, Corry.” 

“ Major Corry !” 

The exclamation came from Lady Macgregor. Miss Garth 
ran to Paddy and knelt down beside him. She turned round 
a shocked, blanched face. 

“ Don’t—oh, don’t—he understands !” 

Her arms were round the dog, who had started to his feet at 
the sound of the name he loved. His eager brown eyes turned 
from one face to another. He read disaster. His head drooped 
—then raising it he gave utterance to a long, low cry of anguish 
that filled the great room with mourning. 

Lady Macgregor’s good-natured red face lost some of its ruddi- 
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ness, and her husband put on his glasses and eyed Paddy with 
concern. 

“God bless me! Seems as if he did, eh? Poor fellow—poor 
old Paddy!” 

He snapped his fingers encouragingly, but Paddy took no 
notice of him. He raised his head for another cry of anguish 
that made Lady Macgregor put her hands to her ears. 

“For goodness’ sake, stop him, Juliet—this is too horrible ! ” 

“Don’t, Paddy—don’t, dear doggie,” whispered the girl 
tenderly, and the dog rested his head against her arm and became 
silent. 

“Poor Major Corry,” went on the elder woman regretfully. 
“Such a favourite everywhere. I liked him so much.” She 
looked across at the fair head of Miss Garth bent over the dog 
with a little sigh. “Though I must confess I was angry with 
him many a time for making himself conspicuous over that fast 
little Mrs. Vane.” 

“Pooh!” said her husband contemptuously. “She made her- 
self conspicuous over him, you mean. There is no one that will 
be more missed in Dirzabad than he will be. I suppose his 
brother will come into his property—fine place in Devonshire. 
Pity—great pity !” 

And Juliet Garth was thinking about Mrs. Vane, too, as she 
sat stroking Paddy’s rough head. She wondered how she would 
take the news. 

All doubts as to how Mrs. Vane would receive the news were 
speedily set at rest. She appeared abroad in very becoming half- 
mourning. But at the end of the week it was said that she was 
furious with the secretary of the club for postponing a concert 
at which she had promised to sing, which looked as though there 
were some truth in the proverb, “Out of sight—out of mind.” 
It was also whispered that meeting Paddy in the street walking 
with Miss Garth, and attempting to give him a sympathetic pat, 
he had shown his teeth at her—a thing Paddy had never been 
known to do before, and she rather spitefully had put this bit 
of temper down to the evil influence of proud Miss Garth. This 
may have been merely Dirzabad gossip; but having made it up 
with her husband, for the seventh or eighth time, and promised 
to join him at Simla, she had very little leisure to bemoan old 
friends. 

The day that the victorious regiment returned to Dirzabad 
Miss Garth kept Paddy religiously in the Residency. The dog 
had been restless all the morning. He seemed to be perfectly 
cognizant that something was going on in the town—that the 
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strains of music and the rattle of the kettledrums and the brilliant 
feast of colour in bunting and garlands was connected in some 
manner with the affairs of his dead master. Every now and 
again he turned his listening face townwards aad pricked up his 
ears. Had he not grown up in the midst of these beautiful 
martial sounds? ‘Twice or thrice he had started to his feet with 
quivering of his whole body and straining of his neck, but the 
girl’s retaining hand upon his head had made him lie down again 
—obedient, but unsatisfied and wistful. It was for his good she 
kept him prisoner—she could not bear to think of him searching 
vainly among his returning friends for the face that would never 
more greet him. 

When she rose to go back from the veranda into the drawing- 
room, Paddy raised himself obediently and followed her. 

She stooped down to stroke him. 

“Never mind the drums, Paddy,” she said soothingly. 
“ Paddy!” 

For with a wild start Paddy had broken from her and bounded 
into the room before her. She followed him quickly, and as she 
reached one of the glass doors she saw a tall soldier with one arm 
in a sling just entering the drawing-room. 

“Paddy! Dear old man!” called out a familiar voice, but 
there was no need for speech. Paddy knew—Paddy’s weary 
waiting—Paddy’s sorrow was ended. 

Miss Garth drew back—not for worlds, even if she could, would 
she have intruded on that meeting between dog and master. She 
listened to Paddy’s sobbing breaths, and the man’s deep, low voice 
now and again saying: “Dear old chap!” ‘Good old Paddy.” 
Then when the dog’s joy had subsided a little the Major looked 
up and saw the flutter of a white gown on the veranda and came 
across to her. 

“Thank you, Miss Garth, in Paddy’s name and my own.” 

Juliet shook hands with him with an appearance of the utmost 
composure, her eyes fixed steadily on Paddy. 

“T am afraid he does not do me much credit. I could do 
everything for him but make him—happy. That is in your 
power only.” 

She raised her eyes to meet his reluctantly—almost defiantly, 
and to his astonishment those sweet proud eyes of hers were wet 
with tears, and their presence gave a softness to her glance, that 
before had fallen upon him with such scornful disapproval. He 
scanned her closely, and into his dark face came a look of quict 
satisfaction that made the colour rush to her cheeks. 

“Do you know—have you heard that we thought you—dead ?” 
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she said hurriedly. ‘Your name appeared in the list of those 
who had fallen. I—I thought it was your wraith when you 
came in.” 

“Paddy knew better,” he said, still looking at her with his 
intent eyes. “It was not until I came here and found myself 
greeted as another Lazarus that I knew of the mistake. There 
has been a bungle somewhere. It is poor young Connoly that we 
have left behind us.” 

“ Lieutenant Connoly—that poor boy ?” 

He nodded gravely, a little shadow falling over his face. 

“He lies in a hero’s grave, Miss Garth—the highest honours 
are his.” 

A short silence fell between them, which Paddy ended by calling 
attention to himself. 

“You will think him very thin,” the girl said, looking down at 
him. “His faithful heart has worn him to skin and bones.” 

“Paddy does not know when he is well off. But time would 
have dimmed his recollection of me and he would have grown 
contented.” 

“Never,” said the girl positively. ‘He would never have for- 
gotten you. And you know at the bottom of your heart you 
would be sorry if you thought that Paddy could have been con- 
soled for your absence.” 

He laughed, and looked from her face to Paddy. 

“Perhaps you are about right. Iam rather a jealous beggar, 
and I confess that I could only share Paddy with one person.” 

“And that is——” she began, then stopped quickly. She could 
have bitten her tongue out for her foolish curiosity. 

He paid her. He raised his eyes to her flushed annoyed face 
with a quick glance. 

“‘Not Mrs. Vane,” he said quietly. 

And then to Juliet’s relief there came a welcome interruption 
in the person of Lady Macgregor. 

The next morning Paddy turned up early at the Residency, 
and as plainly as he could tried to induce Miss Garth to return 
with him. That the two beings he loved should live apart 
was the most insane arrangement he had ever heard of. He 
jumped off the veranda and ran a little way across the lawn, 
then looked back and waited invitingly. Miss Garth, under- 
standing, shook her head, and said: 

“No, Paddy, I can’t—you must make up your mind to live 
without me, and you really don’t want me, you greedy old dog, 
now you have got your master.” 

He stood staring at her with a puzzled expression on his wise 
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face, and at last trotted off with a great show of dissatisfaction 
and disgust. Every day after that he persisted in paying her a 
visit—never staying for more than a few minutes, and always 
leaving her with a wistful look full of meaning. And in the 
street or club she often felt a cold nose in her hand, and there 
was Paddy, hugely delighted, and very often there was Paddy’s 
master, too, and Lady Macgregor began to exchange wise glances 
with her husband. 

Miss Garth, meeting Major Corry at the club one afternoon, 
began to express uneasiness at Paddy’s long daily peregrinations 
to the Residency. 

“T am afraid of someone stealing him—he is quite a character 
in the bazaars, my ayah tells me, and goes by the name that 
means ‘the dog that can talk.’” 

Major Corry laughed. 

“T think that Paddy can be trusted to take care of himself,” 
he said, looking down at the subject of their conversation, who 
was stretched out in luxurious contentment at their feet. “ Paddy 
cannot be taken in.” 

“Yes, but——”’ she paused with a troubled look. 

“There is a way of settling the matter,” he said slowly, “if it 
causes you any uneasiness.” 

“Tt does—I assure you I get awfully anxious about him.” 

“We could make such a proceeding on Paddy’s part unnecessary. 
He is not satisfied unless he sees you every day. Juliet!” His 
light tone, his nonchalant manner had vanished. He spoke in a 
voice of manly pleading, and into his dark handsome eyes had 
come a look of love and devotion that made the girl draw her 
breath with a little quick gasp. 

“ Juliet—shall we—strike our tents together?” 

There was a long pause. An opening door let out a babel of 
voices from the Badminton room. Paddy rose to his feet and put 
his head on Miss Garth’s lap and looked up in urgent entreaty. 
She bent down and fondled him, and the brim of her hat jealously 
concealed her face from the eager eyes beside her. 

There was only one answer—there could be only one answer— 
now. For could she not say with her namesake of Verona, “ My 
only love, sprung from my only hate?” 

The gay voices came nearer—someone called out for Miss Garth. 

“Juliet!” 

Juliet bent still lower over Paddy. 

“‘ Paddy—tell him—yes.” 
ExizasetH M, Mooy, 
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Che Country Sunday. 


Wuen quite a child, I was pledged to read at night and 
morning a book called the ‘ Believer’s Daily Remembrancer,’ and 
in my little sweet-smelling country chamber, painfully at night 
and morning, I toiled my portion through. The pages were 
compact of capitals and strings of long, unspellable adjectives, 
forming apostrophes to Deity, with exclamation marks at the end. 
Indeed, so full of these they were, that then the name of God, as I 
wrote or read it, seemed incomplete without a string of them. 

But Sunday was my real Remembrancer, when, from some 
instinct of the day’s respite and restfulness, I put the book away. 

And since the Country Sunday is always to me the Sunday of 
my childhood, it still looks out at me through all the years with 
a face of permanent and lovely peace. Then only was prayer 
possible, relieved from ponderous and inflated ornament. Perhaps, 
put into words, the spirit of my petition was a sentence from the 
French version of the Litany, lending the plea a note of pathos 
which our language lacks. “O, Seigneur, ayez pitié de nous.” 

The picture of my Country Sunday is always summer; and 
early summer, with the roses blooming in the fields, I see. Lovers, 
I used to fancy them—the pink ones maidens and the white ones 
men, wooing each other in the twilight of the green. The sense 
of twilight overhung the day, for evening was and is that day’s 
great hour. Then the bells, together with the stillness, spoke 
clearer peace across the meadows, and the stars—of which they 
seemed the voices—came later faintly into sight, like spirits 
smiling when their song was sung. 

It was the “day of eyes” a blind man in the village used to 
say, and that was why we wore our Sunday clothes; because God 
and His angels (those I thought the stars) were certain to be 
looking down. We passed that old man on the way to evening 
service, and he would put his fingers to his ears and tell me 
those were his “ peepers,” with the far-off piteous smile of one 
doomed to find no answer to it in the faces of his kind. 
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We passed, too, many people on that path; among them, the 
Vicar’s “‘ young lady,” who long afterwards I came to know as 
the poor young man’s undoing, a slim, white-frocked personage, 
with wandering blue eyes, which led in their time, and not 
unwittingly, more than one honest soul astray. 

And Georgiana Mitchell—a strapping maiden from the rope 
factory—the mainstay of the choir, who prompted the love-lorn 
parson audibly in his occasional lapses from the sacred text. 

All these people awed me somewhat; they seemed so indifferent 
to the fact—with which the blind man had impressed me—of the 
unflinching Look which marked that day. That was the thought 
that claimed my childhood and, in another fashion, claims it now. 
“A day of eyes,” of transcendental vision, when the very roses— 
for there are always roses in the Sunday of my fancy—challenge 
the pureness of our gaze, and the grass marks the manner of our 
going, and the sky hangs like a gigantic curtain, veiling the Face 
which, watching us invisibly, we somehow fail to see. It judged 
in those old days my scamped and ill-done tasks. It viewed my 
childish cruelties and still, with wider range, it views and judges 
now. Here in the dingy town, a book or casual visitor can chase 
the sense of wrong and folly, and the soul is often stifled into 
sleep. The futile preacher earns his meed of critical contempt 
as an inane and blundering egotist, but there, so little way 
removed from the fresh sweetness of the fragrant dust to which 
he must so soon return, he remains sacred still, God’s Minister, 
—and if, poor soul, a bad one—well then—“ Dieu aie pitié de lui.” 

It is—this Sunday of my dreams—the sweet Remembrancer of 
all patient and holy things; amongst them, of the quiet dead. 
They sleep in the country, nearer those who knew and loved them, 
than in the grim grave-acres of the town, lying either side the little 
pathway, which at morn and evening their old companions tread. 

There was (strangely enough, the blind man’s friend) a woman 
who could never go to-church because she said they talked of 
nothing there but “dead folk,”—a scathing, though unconscious 
commentary on the preacher’s power. 

Often on moonlit nights, while from within the church the 
wheezy voluntary sounded, the moon, to my thought, has touched 
white headstones, giving them a weird and wakeful prominence— 
leaving the unmarked mounds bathed in a gentler, more forgetful 
light. Under the sward they slumbered more securely, those 
of whom men recorded nothing, leaving their virtues and their 
names with God; those whom man had remembered seeming to 
have missed their rest. Still I recall one puzzling line, written 
on a small marble slab over a child, whose short years numbered 
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only three—“ Eternity is not length of life but depth of life,” 
and I have since many times wondered what was the history of 
that little child. 

His might well be the motto of the Country Sunday—that long, 
mysterious day, holding eternity within it, hinting of no to- 
morrow save the one which has no ending; mocking—if such a 
day can mock—the transitory aims and joys of common life; 
lifting the soul above its body and hallowing the body to 
its soul. 

Much has been written of the Country Sunday. Addison 
painted in the leisurely, ornate fashion of his age, a humorous, 
placid, and somewhat worldly scene. 

There is, too, the cynical picture of Richard Jefferies: ‘ All 
things reposed but man,” he says, “so busy with his vulgar aims.” 
Nature, he shows quite callous to each time and season, and joy 
and sorrow, and aspiration of mankind. 

And besides this, an exquisite vignette of Miss Thackeray’s 
plants itself in memory, where the same nature is depicted in 
close communion with humanity, “lifting it” with solemn and 
mysterious power “above the heat and flight and bustle of life.” 

Humorous, cynical, and solemn—under all these aspects it 
may be viewed. And under all these aspects, I, from time to 
time, have viewed it; but under one only do I see it always—a 
summer rose-surrounded day, ending in a haze of wistful sunset, 
pink, and slowly shifting into grey, with bells ringing persistently 
the Christmas anthem ; with eyes in the red, dappled hedges and 
n the ripples of the streams. Eyes, tender or upbraiding, 
smiling or sorrowful, but all divine. Nature taking her Maker’s 
message more earnestly than upon any other day; preaching His 
purity, His changelessness and encircling vision, whispering 
everywhere His peace. And above that sunset, from under the 
drowsy roses, through the running water and across the breeze- 
blown fields, the old refrain—simple, because it is a plaint of 
children—solemn, because the breath of prayer—‘O, Seigneur, 
ayez pitié de nous.” 

Cuartorre M. Mew. 
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Che Eldest. 


TuErE were six of them, the eldest aged eleven years. They were 
gentlefolks, of ancient lineage, but deadly poor; patched and ont- 
grown clothes bearing full testimony to this sad circumstance, if 
other proof were needed than the fact that they lived in a tall, 
narrow house in a poor neighbourhood, dirty of doorstep, dull of 
knocker and letterbox. 

It is true that sometimes, after dark, the Eldest would surrep- 
titiously “rub up” the greenish-coloured metal, that too often 
looked as if it had for days been immersed in the worst of London 
fogs, when once again the idea of brass was suggested to the 
beholder, whose eye, ungratefully but involuntarily, would be 
encouraged to rove over the whole house front in careless 
expectancy of something moderately attractive. But the brass 
was not too often subjected to this feverishly administered massage, 
for the Eldest was shrewdly aware that perfection of cleanliness 
in this one small matter, which was all she could contrive, would 
but render her smeary window-cleaning and that bugbear, the 
doorstep, the more noticeable by contrast. 

It was only when, coming home tired in the evening from his 
long day in the city, or setting forth somewhat wearily in the 
morning to resume his endless toil, her father’s chance glance 
rested on the neglectea appointments of his front door—and the 
words “ that looks disgracefal” fell upon the shrinking ears of his 
sensitive little daughter—leather and paste were brought into 
requisition once more, 

Martha, the one maidservant, to give her her due, “did” the 
steps every morning in broad daylight, unblushing and in curl 
papers; and had the family consisted only of the Eldest, her father 
and the fond but unpractical little mother, who seldom went out, 
Martha’s daily attack would have kept the steps quite presentable. 
But between the Eldest and her baby sister were four unruly boys, 
which cause of mixed joy and embarrassment offers full explana- 
tion of many things, 
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Mrs. Desborough, who had married at seventeen, was now but 
at an age when more affluent young women enjoy youthful 
pleasures, and are still designated “girls.” She was born “in the 
lap of luxury,” and on the day that she took Philip Desborough 
“for richer for poorer,” no one among the wedding guests had 
dreamed bow very much “for poorer,” so far as money was con- 
cerned, it was to prove. Within two years of their marriage, 
Philip Desborough, through no fault of his own, had lost all the 
worldly goods with which he had endowed his wife. But when 
poverty came in at the door, love did not so much as glance at the 
window. Nothing could dispossess their hearts of the love they 
bore one to the other, nor rob them of the deep happiness they 
found in their children. Good health, too, had always attended 
them, so that the wife retained much of the cheerfulness natural 
to her age and disposition, whilst the husband, though too often 
careworn and depressed, being indeed burdened with anxiety, was 
yet in the main courageous and hopeful. 

It was upon the Eldest that poverty sat heaviest—it was her 
strenuous little nature that it most overtaxed. To her mother a 
small house meant of necessity a want of cleanliness, an ill- 
furnished larder, a slatternly maidservant. She openly acknow- 
ledged her utter inability to cope with these somewhat squalid 
conditions, her forte being the ordering of order ready-made, so to 
say. But the Eldest, albeit the child had known no life other than 
one of struggle and privation, felt an ever-present sense of shame 
and dissatisfaction that her father, with the refined features and 
noble bearing of his race, should fare no better than the obscure 
clerk and his family opposite. 

It was torture to this very much disguised princess to witness 
occasional meetings between this same clerk and her father, and 
see the two continue their walk down the street together, even 
whilst her nice perception told her that the one looked a prince, 
despite his shabbiness, and the other, though perhaps the better 
dressed of the two, still a clerk. 

Then there were the two vulgar, showy daughters of a retired 
butcher, named Jones—girls of some twelve and fourteen years 
respectively, who lived in the big house at the corner, and who 
said “nursemaid,” in a very loud whisper, when they met the 
Eldest pushing her baby sister in the perambulator, and giggled 
on Sundays when the Eldest had on her best hat. 

There was one family dwelling in the long gaunt street with 
whom the Eldest felt deep sympathy, a family not unlike her own, 
she thought, in number and circumstances, with nice-looking but 
seldom seen parents, the little tribe of children being generally 
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marshalled by a somewhat weary-looking girl of about her own 
age. 

The two children would steal a quick glance at one another in 
passing, the Eldest bringing all her power of observation—no 
small amount—to bear in that one brief look. Soon timid smiles 
were exchanged ; then came a day when they spoke. 

The first time, the Eldest, with a great effort and a fast beating 
heart, merely remarked that it was very cold; to which the other 
agreed, with a little shy shiver, and strove to pull the sleeves of 
her outgrown jacket over her red little wrists. 

Upon the second occasion the Eldest inquired whether the baby 
in the perambulator was a girl or a boy, mentioning at the same 
time that hers was a girl. 

At the third encounter she ascertained that between this chance 
acquaintance and herself there was indeed reason for the mutual 
liking. 

“‘ Are you the eldest?” she had asked. 

“Yes,” the other had replied, ‘‘are you?” 

And the Eldest nodded. 

“What a miserable looking girl that is who passes here so 
often,” Mrs. Desborough once observed to her daughter. It was 
of the child’s new acquaintance that she spoke. 

“T don’t think she is unhappy, but she is an Eldest,” the other 
made answer, simply. 

“What do you mean, dear?” the mother asked somewhat 
absent-mindedly, mildly puzzled. 

“She is the eldest of the family,” her daughter amended, and 
the opening of the door and the beckoning of a grimy finger, 
belonging to Martha, the maid, saved her from the possible 
embarrassment of further explanation. 

It was a full hard life, being the Eldest; but it had its privi- 
leges and compensations. It was a great joy to be capable of 
helping father and mother, thus saving the serious expense of a 
second servant, as undoubtedly shedid. Then it repaid the Eldest 
for many an unsuspected little sacrifice and for much really hard 
work when her sweet young mother kissed her more warmly than 
was her wont, and said she was a great help. And then her 
father, her dearly-loved father, would sometimes call her a “little 
brick ”—the heart of the Eldest would glow for days after that. 

But when the children were intractable or disobedient, and 
when her mother would reproach her before them for not, as the 
Eldest, having more authority over them, it was very hard, And 
when the baker’s and butcher’s bills were heavy, and her mother’s 
pretty eyes were red after laborious poring over them, the Eldest’s 
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little heart would ache with compassion, and she would have given 
much to be as carelessly happy as the younger ones, who never 
noticed mother’s eyes, and who did not worry about old or untidy 
clothes. Then again there were the bitter times of grief and 
humiliation when some untoward circumstance caused the Eldest 
to reflect upon her own little life and the rights and wrongs of it. 
Not that she claimed any rights, even to herself, and she certainly 
would never have entertained so disloyal a thought as that she 
was wronged in any way. 

But there were periods when she could not help wistfully 
wishing that the others might take it in turn to be the eldest, so 
that she could occasionally go to school to learn something; that 
she might not live in perpetual fear of her ignorance being 
discovered, as it once was, by a terrible but well-meaning old 
gentleman, who called upon her mother, and who, after admiring 
the children, began to play a horrible sort of game—the hearing 
of a spelling class—in which the Eldest, as the eldest, was given 
the most difficult words and was put to shame before the younger 
ones. That night the child had cried herself to sleep; and since 
then, many a leisure moment had been devoted to learning 
spelling from any odd book or newspaper she could find. 

And it was a newspaper that ended it all, ended this uncon- 
genial, unnatural life, unfitting for all concerned, from the 
aristocratic young father down to the beautiful baby girl! 

One dark morning, in the depth of winter, at about seven o'clock, 
the Eldest entered the kitchen to find Martha somewhat distracted, 
and very eager to avail herself of the child’s proffered aid. 

“lve overslep’ myself,’ the handmaid hurriedly announced, 
“an’ if you'd see to the dining-room fire an’ lay the cloth, you'd 
help me fine, and breakfist won’t be so late after all! Do, there’s 
a love.” 

The Eldest considered a moment. 

“If the wood is dry I daresay I can manage it, while the 
water for the children is heating in here,” she said. “But I 
must go back to them as soon as itis hot. You see, first I have 
to wash the three separately, and then I have to give Cyril and 
Claude my opinion on the way they have washed.” 

“Give the baby to your ma to dress, else you'll never get 
done,” said the sympathetic Martha, bustling about with an 
enormous smut upon her nose. 

“T would not think of it,” the Eldest returned warmly. 
“Mother was tired out last night. I shall take her break- 
fast up.” 

The child then proceeded to collect paper, wood, and coal, and 
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making her way briskly to the dining-room set about her task. 
The wood was damp, and her stiffened fingers seemed to have lost 
their deftness. In despair she seized the morning’s newspaper, 
and kneeling down held the large sheet across the fireplace in the 
vain endeavour to create a draught. 

Whilst thus employed, she fell to studying the advertisements, 
while she breathed upon the numb digits of her disengaged hand. 
Then suddenly her attention was arrested, her little crouching 
form became tense, rigid; her very breathing seemed suspended ! 
Presently she shook herself, rubbed her eyes, and looked round 
the poor room in a dazed fashion. She was about to search, with 
incredulous eyes and trembling fingers, for the paragraph, from 
which, in the first moment of amazement they had strayed, when 
a tongue of flame licked her hands and she was fain to crush the 
sheets of paper and stuff them under the grate. 

Mechanically she prepared the breakfast table with the neat- 
ness natural to her, and then, returning to the kitchen, provided 
herself with hot water and made her way to the nursery. All 
through the washing and dressing of the children the Eldest was 
in a state of bewildered excitement. But one thought at least 
was definite—she must somehow obtain another newspaper. It 
was Saturday, she remembered, and her father beyond a casual 
glance at matters of public interest, often left the more thorough 
perusal of the day’s intelligence to the long hours of Sunday. He 
might not even ask for the paper this morning. 

It was as she hoped. The absence of the paper was not noted 
by Mr. Desborough, whose thoughts were distracted by interests 
much nearer home than any its printed sheets could contain. He 
left the house immediately after the morning meal, and presently 
the Eldest, on the pretext of going marketing, set forth in 
feverish haste for the nearest newsagent’s. 

She bought the paper and began her breathless search in a 
quiet by-street. She would have liked to avail herself of the 
counter in the shop, for the large sheets were difficult to manage 
in the wind, but there were other customers, and here, at least, 
she was alone. 

And—yes, her eyes had not deceived her! There it was 
again ! 

“Tf Philip d’Arcy Desborough will communicate with Messrs. Marsham 


& Reeves, Solicitors, 315, Chancery Lane, W.C., he will learn something 
to his advantage.” 


The Eldest folded her paper and drew a deep breath. Her 


mind began busily to speculate. Perhaps that hard old Aunt 
Lavinia had died in a softened mood and left all her money to 
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Philip d’Arcy Desborough, his wife, and such children as they 
possessed. The Eldest considered that such must be the wording 
of the will, as Aunt Lavinia knew too little of the nephew towards 
whom she had thus suddenly become tender and solicitous, to be 
aware of the exact number of his family, or, indeed, whether he 
had any family at all. 

The child quickly decided upon the course to pursue. Her 
father must not be allowed to incur the risk of bitter disappoint- 
ment; he was not very strong, he took things very much to 
heart, his daughter argued. She would go to Chancery Lane; she 
would learn the truth, and if—if it was all a mistake, all 
unfounded, she could tell him so, quietly and soothingly. If on 
the other hand—her little heart beat wildly, her breath came 
short. She glanced about her. Which way ought she to set 
forth? Chancery Lane might be very far: London was so vast, 
so wide. She inquired of a passing tradesman. At first, ho 
stared as if in much amazement—the Eldest thought it a bad sign 
—then he said if she was really wanting to get there, she could 
not do better than take the dark green ’bus at the corner of 
Street. 

Thanking him in her courteous little way, the child walked 
rapidly to the street mentioned and decided that she could not 
goastray if she followed the direction of the dark green omnibuses 
—she would not be so extravagaht as to ride in one! Already 
she had spent a penny of the marketing money on a second 
newspaper, and, if this exciting advertisement proved to mean 
nothing, the disappointment would be enhanced for all of them, 
if money had been expended upon this, her vain pursuit of wealth. 

Evidently Chancery Lane was a busy place and thickly popu- 
lated; for it rarely chanced, when her eye could no longer follow 
one omnibus, that she had to wait long for another such rumbling, 
top-heavy looking guide. On she sped, excitement lending wings 
to her feet! She took no heed of the gathering clouds, nor of 
the rain that presently fell in heavy, smoke-discoloured drops. 
But it must have been nigh upon two hours later when a be- 
draggled little figure, spent and weary, wet through, presented 
itself in the outer office of No. 315, Chancery Lane. 

“‘T should like to see Messrs. Marsham and Reeves, Solicitors,” 
she announced, addressing a young man who came forward to 
receive her. 

She made a somewhat pathetic little picture, as she stood there, 
clutching the sopping newspaper in her hand, her beautiful little 
face pale with emotion and fatigue—her shabby but picturesque 
clothes, obviously all too thin and worn for protection against the 
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cold and wet—the long curls of dark chestnut hair heavy with 
rain. The clerk stared, as naturally he might. 

“ What is your business?” he asked at length, politely enough. 

“Tt is rather private,” the Eldest returned, with easy confidence. 
“T should prefer to see the solicitors,” she added with quiet 
dignity, “if—if they are alone.” 

“T don’t think you can see them,” began the puzzled young 
man, glancing towards the half open door of an inner room. 

The child’s pale face grew paler. “Oh, I must see them, I must !” 
she cried, the clear, cultured little voice unconsciously raised in 
her distress. “I must see them. It is so important, and I have 
come so far.” 

‘“‘ Show her in,” said a voice from the inner chamber. 

The young man strode to the door. “It’s only a poor child, 
sir,” he remarked deferentially, with, however, a lack of assurance 
in his undertone. 

“Show her in,” the voice repeated. 

The young man signed to the child, who entered quickly, and 
the door was closed behind her. She found herself in a large 
handsomely furnished apartment, with more of the private library 
than office about it. She bowed slightly to its only occupant, 
a middle-aged man with iron grey hair and shrewd, kind eyes ; 
then advanced swiftly with outstretched hand. 

“It is very good of you to see me,” she began, “are you Mr. 
Marsham or Mr. Reeves?” 

“My name is James Marsham,” he returned, politely, taking 
the proffered hand and striving to conceal any amusement or 
surprise that he might feel. ‘May I ask why you wanted to 
see me?” 

“T have come to communicate with you about Philip d’Arcy 
Desborough. I want to learn about the something to his 
advantage,” the Eldest explained, keeping strictly to the text of 
the advertisement, as being likely to prove most ready to the 
comprehension of a solicitor. “See,” she added, placing before 
him the soaked newspaper, and pointing with shaking finger to 
the words. 

Mr. Marsham’s amazement and interest in his small client 
grew momentarily deeper. 

“Then who are you, my—little lady?” he asked, regarding 
the child more observantly, noting the small, shapely hands, the 
refined beauty of the delicate features, and—the very, very 
shabby clothes. 

“T am his eldest daughter,’ she made answer, with modest 
pride. “Zam Pauline d’Arcy Desborough.” 


’ 
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There was & pause. 

“ Your father is to be congratulated,” Mr. Marsham returned, 
“if, indeed, he proves to be the right man of that name—it is a 
very handsome fortune. But may I ask why he allowed a little 
girl like you—what is the matter, my dear?” He broke off 
abruptly and sprang to his feet. 

The Eldest had suddenly seated herself and turned very white. 
For a few moments the room grew dark, so dark that even the 
kind face that was bent over her faded away as she gazed at it. 
Then she dimly heard the clink of glass against glass, and was 
vaguely aware that the kindly solicitor was holding wine to her 
lips. 

“ Drink it, my dear,” he was saying, “the excitement has been 
too much for you, and—bless me, what is this? The child is 
soaked through.” 

As she roused herself to take the wine, Mr. Marsham slipped 
the cloak from her shoulders and gently removed her hat. These 
he placed before the fire to dry, and proceeding to furnish with 
numerous cushions the easiest chair that the room afforded, bade 
the child rest herself. Then sounding a little bell that stood 
upon his writing table, he told the clerk who answered the 
summons to send for some sandwiches. The food was quickly 
brought, and the Eldest fell to with avidity. 

“JT was rather tired and hungry,” she explained presently. 
“The walk was a long one, five or six miles, I should think; and 
I don’t believe I had any breakfast.” 

“ Why not?” Mr. Marsham asked, somewhat bluntly. 

“T don’t think I wanted any,” she rejoined, simply. ‘I was 
thinking too much of the something to his advantage, you know. 
Besides, Claude’s egg was musty, and I gave him mine,” she 
added, with sudden recollection. ‘He and Cyril go to school, 
they must have a good meal.” 

Mr. Marsham regarded the daughter of Philip d’Arcy Des- 
borough as she sat very much at her ease among the cushions in 
his armchair, steadfastly returning his gaze with large grave 
eyes. The colour was stealing back to her face—she was wonder- 
fully pretty, he thought. His own little daughter, had she lived, 
would have been about her age. 

“Tell me,” he said, gently, after a pause, “why did not your 
father write, or call himself, concerning this business?” 

“He does not know about it,” the Eldest explained, eagerly. 
“J—I thought I would find out the truth so as to save him 
from being terribly disappointed if—if it somehow came to 
nothing.” 
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And she related at length how it chanced that she saw the 
advertisement, and the subsequent accident to the newspaper ; 
and how she had followed the dark green omnibuses till she had 
at last arrived at the office of Messrs. Marsham and Reeves, 
Solicitors. 

“And do you know,” she ended with a little sigh of comfort 
and satisfaction, “you are not a bit what I thought a solicitor 
would be. I don’t know Mr. Reeves, of course, but you are not a 
bit like one. I have always had a dread of solicitors—as a class,” 
she amended, quickly, fearing to have hurt Mr. Marsham’s feeli: 3s. 

The solicitor in question looked much amused, despite his 
concern for the brave little girl. 


“But your brothers,’ he pursued. “Could not one of them 
have saved you this ” 

“Oh, Iam the Eldest,” she interposed, hastening to vindicate 
the absent. ‘“ Besides, I don’t go to school,” she added with 
another and sadder little sigh. “But about the fortune,” she 
continued, “it must have been either Aunt Lavinia or Uncle 
Hubert. I could judge better which of them it was who left it to 
father if you could tell me the amount of it—by the year, you 
know.” 

Mr. Marsham succeeded fairly well in keeping his countenance. 

“Let me ask one question before answering you,” he said. 
‘‘ Where do, or did, these relations live ?” 

“Shropshire,” the Eldest made answer without an instant’s 
hesitation. ‘There are two great country seats belonging to the 
d’Arcy Desboroughs in Shropshire—seats are extra big houses, 
as I daresay you know—and Aunt Lavinia lives in one and Uncle 
Hubert in the other, and they hate each other. Do you know 
which has died?” she asked anxiously. 

“ Aunt Lavinia,” sgid Mr. Marsham. 

The Eldest was about to speak when the clock upon the 
mantelpiece struck twelve. She sprang up in dismay. 

“TI must go,” she said, beginning to wrap the still damp cloak 
about her. “It takes two hours—the walk—and I have not done 
the marketing yet! Oh dear, what will mother think!” 

Mr. Marsham rose also, “You must not put on that damp 
cloak,” he said, decidedly. “One of my clerks shall take you 
home in a cab—and this will serve to keep you warm.” 

He took from a curtained niche in the wall a man’s overcoat. 

“It is a spare one,” he added, in answer to her look of 
remonstrance,. 

“Do you mean you have another?” she asked suspiciously, 


“Or do the two hanging there belong to Mr. Reeves ?” 
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“One is his, but I keep two here,” explained Mr. Marsham, 
turning away and pulling at his moustache. Then he rang the 
bell. “Call a cab,” he said to the young man who attended. 

“T dm sorry not to have seen Mr. Reeves,” the Eldest remarked 
politely, fastening on her hat. ‘I suppose he is interviewing 
someone else. Did you say a clerk was to go with me?” she 
asked wistfully. ‘I should so much, much rather you came 
yourself!” and she slipped a persuasive little hand into his. 

Mr. Marsham glanced at the table, with its pile of interrupted 
correspondence, then at the child’s upturned face. 

“Very well, little lady,” he said. “Since you wish it I will 
accompany you.” 

The cab was announced and the Eldest, enveloped in the great 
coat, trailed through the outer office, followed by the solicitor 
bearing the little damp cloak upon his arm, to the profound 
astonishment of the clerk. She bowed graciously to the young 
man who hed first admitted her, and seated herself within the 
springy vehicle with radiant countenance. 

It seemed a long way, even by cab, and the Eldest sat quite 
still, lost in silent enjoyment. Presently they entered the well- 
known neighbourhood of the shops, and she was reminded of her 
long-neglected marketing. 

“Will you tell the man to stop a moment at the next green- 
grocer’s,” she begged of her companion, “the rest of the things 
can wait, but I must just go there.” 

She struggled out of her coat, and made her way into the 
shop; presently to emerge with an enormous cabbage in her arms. 
“Tt will go nicely on the seat between us,” she announced cheer- 
fully, in answer to the disconcerted expression of the solicitor, 
“and if it bothers you I can take it on my lap.” 

A few minutes later there arrived at No. 65 —— Street, to the 
no small amazement of Martha, the maid, a cab, from which the 
Eldest sedately alighted, wearing cloakwise a garment, the 
shoulders of which reached nearly to her elbows, bearing a 
cabbage, and accompanied by a strange gentleman. 

“Only half-a-crown, sir?” the driver murmured. 

“Give him another,” pleaded the Eldest, compassionately, with 
a queenly gesture of the hand. “I have one in my money-box 
upstairs, if you don’t mind all pennies and halfpennies.” 

Which most lordly generosity went to show that the Eldest 
was beginning to realise the new life that was opening before 
her, and was prepared to live it worthily. 


Enrp Lzetan Hunt THORNTON. 
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Home Choughts. 


“Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 


To them who sail the distant seas 

Far Eastward, whence rich argosies 

Come rolling back before some scented breeze 
Westward—and Home! 


Or Northward, where in lowering grey 

The fish fleets earn from day to day 

Their scanty wage, while flecked with Arctic spray 
Or Baltic foam! 


Where’er the British colours fly 

On forts, whose sentinels descry 

The golden stream of Commerce flowing by 
In far-off climes, 


Whither, on unknown Fortune bound 

Leaving the old, have settlers found 

A younger Britain on some newer ground— 
To these, at times, 


Do thoughts come crowding in amain 

Of furrow, hedge and country lane, 

Of down and hill, of spring and harvest wain 
And sunlit leas. 


Not changing years, new scenes, nor yet 

Fresh ties can tempt them to forget 

The Old Home in the little islands set 
In Northern seas! 


Armiz Waits. 
2R2 
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A Mere Boor. 


No promise of mere gold would have tempted Stanley Granville 
to settle in the Australian wilderness. But to found a family— 
the Granvilles of Eagleby—which should in due time rival the 
elder branch, the Granvilles of Granville, in wealth and import- 
ance seemed to the Devon man, reared on the lands his forbears 
had wrested from the Saxon eight centuries before, a scheme 
worth fighting for. 

So a fine homestead was built on the Eagleby run, leasehold 
was turned into freehold, and improvements were carried out at 
the expenditure of much capital. Fine bulls arrived from the 
South to improve the herd, and noble stallions, with pedigrees 
as long as Granville’s own, were shipped from England. When 
the station was in working order, Granville went “Home” to 
wed the girl who had waited long years for his coming, tarried 
a year with her amongst the coombes of bonny Devon, and 
returned to find his fortunes shattered. 

The boom was over. Cattle were absolutely unsaleable, and 
the horses he had bred with such skill and care might bring, 
perhaps, two or three pounds a head in the open market. 

West-countrymen are hard to beat, and Granville set himself to 
fight to the bitter end. 

More money was borrowed from the bank, boiling-down works 
erected, and splendid cattle were slaughtered for their hides and 
tallow. 

When, a couple of years later, the establishment of the frozen 
meat trade seemed to assure the future prosperity of all cattle- 
owners, Granville was overjoyed. He was doubly anxious to 
succeed now, for up at the homestead a blue-eyed boy reigned 
supreme. 

“The boy will pluck the fruit. I am content to spend my life 
in tending the tree,” said Granville. 

Who shall fight the gods? A strange disease appeared which 
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swept off the cattle in thousands all along the coast, and when 
it had passed over, of the famous Eagleby herd not one-third 
remained alive. 

It was a heavy blow, but a heavier was yet to fall. 

Granville was a splendid whip, and delighted in schooling a 
rowdy team. Returning one evening from the township, driving 
four-in-hand in a light buggy, he was met at the gate by his wife 
and child. The latter—now a bright-faced three-year-old laddie 
—demanded in no uncertain tone to be taken for a “ wide.” 

“Are you sure the horses are quiet, Stanley?” asked Mrs. 
Granville. “I don’t mind myself but the child must not be 
frightened.” 

“Oh, they are quite safe,” replied Granville as, after bidding 
the groom walk to the house, he took up his wife and son and 
drove off. 

What happened no one ever knew certainly ; but it was thought 
that the horses, taking fright at a dead bullock in the grass, 
bolted down a ridge and upset the buggy in a steep and stony 
gully. 

Mrs. Granville and the child were picked up dead, and Granville, 
as was thought, dying from a terrible injury in the head. 

For weeks he hovered between life and death before his 
splendid constitution triumphed and he recovered. 

He was so quiet, so rational in his behaviour that the doctors 
could not say that his brain was injured; but he made no 
allusion to his wife or child, and any reference purposely made 
to them in his hearing simply produced a look of puzzled pain 
on his face, which presently regained its usual serenity. 

He could not be induced to take any part in the management 
of the station, or to leave the house, but would sit hour after hour 
on the veranda gazing over the wide valley silent and listless. 
The bank to which Eagleby was mortgaged decided to send up 
a manager, and chose Henry Shaw for the position. 

Shaw was a Moonie man born and bred. At an age when 
town-reared children would be learning to read words of two 
syllables he was helping his father to tail the wild scrub cattle 
or race the wilder brumbies (wild horses) to the yard. 

He had the tall slight figure with muscles of steel that seems 
typical of the inland Australian, and a face that would have been 
handsome had it not been disfigured by the wrinkles on the fore- 
head and around the eyes which come from constant exposure to 
the glaring sun. 

To spend his days from dawn to dark in the saddle, live three 
parts of his time on salt junk, damper, and milkless tea, camping 
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at night with saddle for a pillow through wet and dry, sweltering 
heat or bitter cold, was, he considered, the natural lot of man. 

Like most bush-reared men Shaw had no creed and cherished 
no illusions. Honest himself, a successful fraud aroused in his 
mind no indignation—rather he was inclined to regard the per- 
petrator respectfully as a “smart” man. 

Books he never read, and papers, beyond the report of the 
stock sales and racing news, but rarely. 

Granville accepted Shaw’s arrival without question; but after 
a while a queer friendship sprang up between the two men. 

Granville’s taciturnity gradually relaxed, and, though he never 
alluded to his Australian life, he would, when Shaw was at home 
and they sat smoking on the veranda at night, talk freely of 
cities and men. 

Especially and again and again he would dilate on the glories 
of the British Army—the profession for which he had destined 
his dead son. 

To strangers he was reticent as ever, and the neighbouring 
run-holders who had driven over to make the new manager's 
acquaintance did not repeat their visit. 

“Poor Granville is a hopeless wreck, and this man Shaw is a 
mere boor. Just a stockman-manager, you know. Infernal shame 
to put a man like that in charge of such a fine place,” was the 
general verdict. 

One memorable evening the silence in which the two men were 
enjoying the after-dinner pipe was broken by Granville. 

“Mr. Shaw,” said he, “would you be good enough to pay two 
hundred pounds to the credit of my son, Stanley Rylestone 
Granville, with Cox and Oo., the army agents? It seems that he 
finds the allowance I have hitherto made him insufficient.” 

An Englishman would have uttered an exclamation; but it is 
impossible to astonish an Australian native. Life is so full of 
surprises—mostly meaning trouble—for him that he accepts all 
happenings with the stoicism of an American Indian. Shaw 
merely blew a huge cloud from his pipe before he answered : 

“Very well, Mr. Granville.” 

Then, with the eternal patience of the skilled bushman and a 
deli¢acy of which few would have believed him capable, he set 
himself to fathom what was passing in the half-dulled brain. 

Presently he understood—and marvelled. Perfectly sane on 
other matters, though taking little heed of them, Granville had 
somehow evolved the belief that his dead child, now a young man, 
was with his regiment in India, and kept up a correspondence 
with his father. 
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Sometimes Granville would propose to read portions of these 
imaginary epistles to his patient listener, and, after feeling vainly 
in his pocket for them, would say with a strange look of un- 
easiness : 

“T must have left the letter in my room. I'll go and see.” 

“Oh, you can tell me all about it now and read the letter some 
other time,” Shaw would reply, and Granville would sink back in 
his chair with a sigh of relief. 

“ You know, Mr. Shaw, I am half sorry I let Stanley go into 
the Fourteenth. It is a fearfully expensive regiment, and the boy 
is, I fear, inclined to be extravagant.” 

“Oh, he'll take a pull directly. Must let a colt have his head 
a bit.” 

“T quite recognise that youth must have its fling; but I 
cannot allow Stan to impoverish the estate. I shall write to him 
seriously to-morrow.” 

“Right! Don’t be too rough on him, though. I daresay you 
kicked over the traces a bit at times. The lad must play races 
and jimkanners same as the other chaps.” 

The presence of any stranger seemed to put poor Granville’s 
dreams to flight. At least, he never mentioned his son to anyone 
but Shaw. 

As time passed the hallucination fixed itself more firmly in 
Granville’s brain, and, noting the avidity with which he devoured 
every scrap of military news, Shaw, at his own cost, sent to 
Sydney for “Any books about British soldiers,” receiving a 
heterogeneous collection ranging from ‘ Bootle’s Baby,’ to ‘ Forty- 
one Years in India.’ 

Over these Granville simply gloated. Shaw, wading painfully 
through them, became aware that “Stan” was pretty sure to 
follow the steps of each hero so far as his youthful years would 
allow. 

The bookseller sent up the “Army and Navy,” and when, 
amongst its illustrations, the photograph of “A group of officers 
of the 14th” was discovered, Granville laughed for the first time 
since his accident. 

“Why, isn’t that Mr. Stanley?” asked Shaw, pointing to a 
handsome figure in lieutenant’s uniform in the picture. 

“It certainly resembles him, though it is not so good-looking 
as the last photo he sent me. I would get it to compare, but— 
I—I fear I have mislaid it.” 

“You needn’t bother. It’s him right enough. He’s the dead 
spit of his sire. Look at his nose!” 

That picture, carefully framed by Shaw, was hung near 
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Granville’s bed so that it might be the last thing he saw at 
night and the first to meet his eye in the morning. 

One of England’s little wars broke out, and, Kipling’s works 
being on hand, Stan *‘ Tuk Lungtunpen nakid,” or at least, a Border 
village under similar conditions, thereby gaining much kudos. 

“He cannot leave his regiment long enough to come out here, 
you know, Mr. Shaw, especially in view of the disturbed state of 
South Africa. I shall, I think, go to see him. Yes, I shall 
go to him.” 

During the Boer War, three horses were sent from Eagleby— 
per a “remount” buyer, who purchased half a hundred on the 
station—for “Stan’s” use: the “mere boor” parading them 
himself for Granville to inspect at the garden gate. 

“ Aha, he will hold his own on those even under French!” 
chuckled Granville. ‘Two Carbines and a Trenton colt.” 

“ Hope you'll tell him to give ’em a fair show when you write,” 
growled Shaw, “ horses are horses—not bloomin’ motor cars.” 

In that campaign “Stan” performed prodigies of valour, and 
won his V.C. by triumphantly bringing off the guns that gallant 
young Roberts died in a vain attempt to save. 

Peace came at last ; but Stan’s regimental duties still kept him 
from visiting his father. 

“T must go to see him soon,” was now Granville’s unceasing 
cry, and Shaw noticed with concern that his health appeared to 
be failing. 

“T shall have to go to Sydney next week, Mr. Granville, to 
attend the Land Court. Will you come with me?” he asked. 

“No, no! I will not leave the place until I go home. Home 
to Stan.” 

Shaw arrived in Sydney when the representatives of the various 
branches of the British Army were visiting the colony as an 
object lesson to the youth thereof; and having decided that the 
cavalry ‘“ Couldn’t stick a buckjumper or ride anyhow for sour 
apples,” regarded the pageant with contempt. 

Indeed, though almost a stranger to cities, Shaw found little 
to interest him until one day he went to Homebush. In after 
years he was wont to remark with gleaming eyes—“Sydney’s a 
grand place, You ought to see them chaps at Homebush sale- 
yards draftin’ the bullocks! They’re fair daisies.” 

A lounge round the shops resulted in the purchase of a gaudy 
tobacco pouch and heavily mounted pipe for Granville. Some 
military photographs were added to the spoils, and Shaw, 
feeling that he had exhausted the pleasures of the metropolis, 
gladly turned his face homeward. 
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“?Evenin’, Mr. Shaw,” said the boy who met him at the railway 
with his buggy, “ Mr. Granville’s pretty sick and been askin’ 
for you.” 

“Sick! What’s wrong?” 

“TIT dunno. Doctor was out yesterday an’ come out agen to-day 
an’ the parson come with him.” 

The Eagleby horses were used to quick travelling, but, as the 
stable boy remarked, “The way the boss kep ’em goin’ this trip 
‘ud break up any horse.” Still, it was night before the station 
was reached. 

“Can’t live till morning,” was the doctor’s whispered remark, 
as Shaw entered Granville’s room. 

Granville recognised him at once and moved his hand feebly in 
greeting. 

“He is recovering his senses,” said the clergyman. “He has 
been more or less delirious all the evening, asking for you and 
talking about his son Stanley who is dead.” 

The parson’s clear, incisive voice reached the ears of the dying 
man. With a cry he sat up in bed. 

“What? Dead? My boy dead?” 

Shaw sprang to his side and flung his right arm round him. 

“Dead be damned!” he said loudly. “I see him alive and 
well yesterday. Stan’s there with his men, Mr. Granville. I 
spotted him in the procession. He come over onexpected like— 
at the last minute—some other chap bein’ took sick. He come 
round to the pub to see me, and sez: ‘Tell father with my dear 
love that I can’t leave these boys on their own with the townies 
all pourin’ free beers into ’em. Tell him he must come to me 
here, and give him this’”—hauling the tobacco pouch from his 
pocket with his left hand and tearing away the wrapping paper 
with his teeth—“ ‘and this’”—laying the pipe gently on the 
bed. “He sent a fresh photograph too—Victoriar Cross and all— 
I’ve got it in my swag. Fine young chap Stan is, Mr. Granville 
—not a bit toffish: ‘Give my dear love to father,’ he sez, ‘ and 
tell him to come to me to-morrow.’ ” 

The look of horror faded out of Granville’s face whilst Shaw 
was speaking. His fast relaxing hand even grasped the gaudy 
pouch feebly, and when the speech was concluded, a smile 
flickered over the dying man’s countenance. 

“ Ah—Stan—boy!” he murmured. “I will go—to him——’ 

The weary head rested more heavily on Shaw’s shoulder, 
there was a deep sigh, and Mr. Granville went to Stan at last. 


L. Harwarp. 
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Che Man from Darnuw’s. 


By LUCY FENWICK, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘SIDELIGHTS ON Foucut,’ ‘MavuRIcE DE SAXE AND 
THE PRETENDER.’ 


CHaprer X, 
Ir was tea-time. 

Miss De Freyne was busying herself with steady intention 
among the tea glasses in their silver socles, the liqueur-vials, the 
lemons and all the complicated paraphernalia of a Slav tea-table ; 
and, not to be behind-hand, the fussy little samovar was panting 
and puffing with a fine show of importance. 

Savonarola had been balancing himself on the edge of a 
slippery palm-pot for the edification of the pope’s dog, that was 
in the habit of calling on Miss De Freyne about this time of day, 
but, as he caught sight of the first arrival, he bustled down and 
took the vacant seat beside the young lady on the divan, with the 
air of a monkey who means to see the proprieties respected. 

The arrival—it was Count Randow—pulled himself a chair up 
to the tea-table and noticed, as he handed the cocoanut rusks to 
Savonarola, that Miss De Freyne appeared in unusual spirits this 
afternoon. 

Her colour was high, and traces of some recent fun lurked in 
her eyes and about the corners of her mouth. Her hair, several 
shades darker than usual, was dressed a la Japonaise. Randow’s 
eyes travelled inquiringly over it for a second time as she handed 
him his tea. 

“You missed a sight for the gods half an hour ago,” she 
laughed. “The Abbé must have done something preposterous to 
our boat—one of those delightful little crafts that Herr von 
Ilmenau is so much in love with just at present—and before we 
knew anything was wrong it had shunted us all, crew and eels 
and everything, into five feet of water with a delicious coat of 
green slime! The boat is at the bottom. Also my camera and 
Anna’s pet carriage-clock, Du Puys says she will be raised all 
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right. Herr von Ilmenan, it seems, though, has theories on the 
subject, and I shouldn’t like to be in the shoes of the man who 
interferes till he is ready. That won’t be just yet. He came 
off worst of all of us!” and, at the recollection of the carefully- 
groomed sportsman floundering through the fetid green slime 
to her assistance, her sense of humour threatened to get the upper 
hand again. 

Randow breathed a fervent Te Deum and cultivated a diplomatic 
silence. Her present mood was not one to be encouraged. He 
drank his tea gravely and let the subject of the misadventure drop. 

Behind them the eight-day clock ticked sleepily : 


“For ever, never! 
Never, for ever;” 


Each breath of west wind that reached him from the open door 
had played among those wondrous sheaves of glistening hair as it 
passed and tortured him with its fragrance, and what with the 
song of the clock and the west wind, the Count was rapidly losing 
his head. 

Neither Miss De Freyne nor Savonarola noticed any symptoms 
of the pending calamity. 

She had sobered down and was entirely engrossed in the 
pope’s dog for the time being. One more victim of mutilated 
ears! A plate of porridge a day with a flavouring of cod-liver 
oil, she mused, as she rolled herself a cigarette, might do some- 
thing for that poor, broken-spirited little brute. 

Savonarola, too, was off his guard. It was not the pope’s dog 
that was engaging his attention now. He had found something 
more impressionable at last than that shivering, blinking mongrel. 
Nestling between two of the cushions of the divan, Savonarola 
had come upon an enemy of long standing, a fluffy, tawny 
thing with steady eyes and a preposterous number of tails. 
For months Savonarola had borne that fluffy thing a deadly 
grudge. He had caught its unflinching eye a dozen times as it 
lay luxuriously coiled round Madame Anna’s neck, if you please, 
showing all its little white spikes of teeth. Once Zoé, the 
under-maid, who was always up to some prank when stern 
Eugénie was not looking, had even dangled his long limp body 
all about him till he had fled shrieking in mortal terror to the 
stables, where he had an influential friend in Umberto, and had 
not shown face in the house again for a whole month. 

Now was the time for revenge! The enemy lay coiled up 
asleep and undefended. Savonarola gave one of the tails a 
preliminary tweak, then gripped the mean-spirited thing round 
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the body and plucked for dear life. His great namesake himself 
never worked more feverishly. He took the precaution of glancing 
over his shoulder from time to time to make sure the pope’s dog 
was telling no tales, and once a succession of little stifled sounds 
that proceeded from the neighbourhood of the tea-table made him 
peep nervously over the barricade of cushions in that direction. 

The sounds proceeded from the stranger who had behaved so 
handsomely about the cocoanut rusks. 

His head was bowed almost onto Miss De Freyne’s knee, his 
lips were glued to her hand, and the veins of his forehead stood 
out like whip-cord. 

Savonarola felt there was nothing to be feared in that quarter ; 
the stranger’s attitude bespoke a matter entirely personal. 

Reassured, he gulped down a stray tuft of his victim’s coat and 
arched his back for further efforts. 

But there was another interruption, a sound of fresh arrivals 
in the outer hall. Uncle Boleslas’s complicated shuffle drowned 
Iimenau’s crisp step, but it was the latter who was speaking : 

“Polish has such a confounded shifty way about it. That's 
what I can’t stand. You go and write down rows of 2’s and f’s 
and b’s and 1’s and things—anything so long as it isn’t a vowel. 
You never do use a vowel under any circumstances, do you ?— 
and then you go and cross ’em all out again, and call ’em g’s or 
*hmlu” (he produced the really ingenious sound in the nasal 
cavities in a way that might have thrown valuable light on vocal 
resonance had an expert been there to hear), “or ’nblm” (this 
time the impact brought an extra tinge of colour to his terra- 
cotta countenance, nevertheless the process seemed to have a 
fascination of its own. He inflated himself for the third time), 
“or ’mb——” 

There was a sharp movement of Graf Randow’s chair. Savon- 
arola started, lost his footing, and pitched headlong into a 
waste-paper basket, dragging the foe along with him. 

When the scrimmage had subsided, Miss De Freyne’s smooth voice 
was saying: “It is only Savonarola. He prepares these dramatic 
incidents from time to time to draw attention to himself if he 
fancies he is being neglected. Is it any use offering you a cup of 
tea as an exception, after your ducking, Herr von Ilmenau?” 

“None whatever,” he growled, as he stalked through to the 
library, purple from causes not purely connected with the 
vagaries of the Polish tongue. 

Old Prince Boleslas puffed out his cheeks to disguise his 
amusement. He took the seat beside Miss De Freyne, delicately 
pinched her ear as he demanded two glasses of tea, ‘one to be 
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drinking, one to be cooling,” lighted his cigarette at hers (a man 
is entitled to some compensation for being seventy-three), and 
was just beginning to talk very delightfully on the Kaiser’s latest 
speech, when a blood-curdling shriek rang through the hall and 
brought him to his feet with a despatch that took his breath away. 

Ilmenau bounded in from the library like a panther. He 
looked anything but engaging at that moment, but nobody 
noticed him. 

Randow and old Prince Boleslas and the pope’s dog were all 
raising their voices at Miss De Freyne, who was raising her voice 
at Savonarola, who was raising his voice at nobody knew what. 
He and his unknown foe were spinning round together, an 
intangible brown whirl of rage and pain, and the air was full of 
floating tufts of hair. 

The fact was the enemy had been armed after all. His 
weapon was a strong jewelled safety-pin that Eugénie had been 
harassing everybody to death over for the last fortnight. 

Careless Madame Anna had last used it to keep some of those 
fluffy sable tails in place and had left it stuck through the little 
tawny fellow’s body. 

Eugénie need have no more sleepless nights over it. The pin 
was safe enough now with a vengeance! Savonarola and his foe 
were skewered so firmly together with it that it seemed unlikely 
at one time that they would ever be separated again without 
anesthetics. 

The monkey was not what you might call a good patient. 
With his legs entangled in a yard and a half of his adversary’s 
cotton-wool entrails, he kept Ilmenau quite the busiest man in 
all the domains of his Apostolic Majesty for the next ten minutes. 

When the operation was accomplished, and the great iron 
hands relaxed their grip, poor Savonarola fled whimpering and 
shuddering to take refuge among the folds of Madame Anna’s 
train, and there he spent the evening, hugging his bandaged 
limb and peeping out now and then to scowl at the ugly red 
man, who scowled back at him. 

Ilmenau scowled at everybody to-night. His ill-temper was 
proof alike against Miss De Freyne’s chaff, against Randow’s 
good-humoured attempts to draw him out, and against Madame 
Anna’s civilities. He snubbed them all indiscriminately, and 
spent most of the evening, after a scant excuse, in the stables 
arranging for next day’s start. He barely managed to shake off 
his surliness for a minute when he took leave of his hostess. 

They were to leave Wlodno at sunrise and would not see her 
again, 
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The old Prince was awake and hobbled to his window to watch 
them mount and ride away soon after daybreak. 

I!menau, it seemed, had not had time to sleep off last night’s ill- 
temper yet. He stamped round his mare, fidgeted with her girths, 
fadded about her fetlocks, persisted in seeing sand-cracks where 
there were none, and wound up by expressing the hope in terms 
that were nothing if not drastic, that the scoundrel who had saddled 
her might shortly come to his appointed end on the gallows. 

Oh, Randow felt, as he walked his hack discreetly out of 
earshot, he had a delightful day before him ! 

Savonarola knew what was due to the parting guest. He was 
astir to see them off, despite the time of day and the late shock 
to his nervous system. 

He had taken the precaution of flinging a stable-rubber round 
his shoulders, for the morning was chilly, and he fortified himself 
at intervals, while he waited, with a little stimulant in the shape 
of a nasturtium-pod or two. 

Iimenau made a deft grab and secured him, off his guard for 
a second, busily dissecting a morsel of some tasty compound he 
had discovered on the stable-rubber. 

He squealed and struggled to such an extent that he did not 
catch his surgeon’s parting words. 

“There! There’s not much the matter with you, you squalling 
little devil! You can’t get far wrong, anyhow, before I see you 
again |” 

Could Herr von Ilmenau, then, have any intention of revisiting 
this part of Galicia ? 


Carter XI. 


Tuy loved and they rode away—each with the intention of riding 
back presently, alone. 

Randow, whose rule of life it had always been to put off till 
to-morrow whatever his august master did not absolutely insist 
on his doing to-day, made no very definite plans to himself about 
his return. Plans had never been much in his way. He generally 
left them to better qualified folks, to his Rittmeister or his 
Bursche, in his soldiering days, to old Duselwitz or Monseigneur 
himself, when he was at court, to Providence or the devil now. 

A month or so hence, he promised himself easily, on his way 
back from Ukrania, when that brute, Ilmenau, would be safely 
out of the way (salmon-fishing, no doubt, down in Wales with that 
nasty, mannish, little Scotch duchess of his, who bled him so 
beautifully !), he would make another détowr by Wlodno, and tell 
her, his beautiful, impenetrable goddess, all that he had not had 
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the chance to tell this time. For the present he contented him- 
self with mentioning his intention in his first letter to Madame 
Anna. 

He sent the letter by Dmitro of the mill, who had acted as 
their guide as far as their next étape, and who shambled back in 
the course of the week, laden with polite messages and game 
enough to keep the whole village going for a month. 

Dmitro carried the Count’s letter in his pouch of embroidered 
blanket-cloth in company with a packet of wonderfully pungent 
goat-cheese, another packet of almost equally powerful tobacco, a 
hare’s foot, uncured, and not for the purpose which the occidental 
mind associates with that useful implement, but in order that 
Dmitro of the mill might pass without let or hindrance where 
there were witches. Further, there was a convincing picture of 
the Holy Virgin, the lid of a Colman’s mustard tin, a beer-bottle 
half full of vodka, and a pair of new postoli for his girl. 

Dmitro fumbled so long among this interesting mixture while 
he reeled off the travellers’ polite messages that Madame Anna 
began to despair of ever getting her letter at all. 

It was only a note when it did come. 

Randow had written in great haste, merely to express once 
more his profoundest remerciments (without a cedilla, too! Oh, 
Randow must have been in a devil of a hurry to forget the cedilla 
in remerciments! He had never been known to do such a thing 
before!) As for his belongings, which, by an unfortunate over- 
sight had been left behind, he hoped to make arrangements about 
them himself when he should be in the neighbourhood of Tarnopol 
on his return journey a few weeks hence. He would seize that 
opportunity of riding over to Wlodno on the chance of finding the 
Princess at home and being able to convince her in person of the 
depth and genuineness of his remerciments. 

Herr von Ilmenau laid his plans with more precision. 

Before, days before, they left Wlodno at all, he had settled with 
himself to within an hour or two when he would return. He 
knew exactly whereabouts on their route and upon what pretext 
he would leave his companion, by what short-cuts he would make 
his way back, and which horse he would save for that big day. 

There was no telling to a certainty, of course, how Miss De 
Freyne would take what was to follow. That was the nuisance, 
She sometimes had, as he knew to his cost, the most unexpected 
and disconcerting way of taking things. That was the worst of 
these clever people. There was no betting on them with any 
sense of security. Ji—by which simple designation Herr von 
Ilmenau implied the surplus of brain power which, in his eyes, 
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was quite the least recommendation of the lady of his choice- 
was bound to come out in some way, he supposed. 

And even if she proved tractable, took it all right, in fact, 
there was still his old enemy Fate to contend with. There was 
no limit to the caddish tricks she might contrive to play him 
before the prize was gained. But if either Fate, or Miss De 
Freyne, or any other power whatsoever fancied he was the man 
to be baulked by a trifle, when he was as much in earnest as he 
was now, they ran the risk of looking uncommonly foolish. That 
was all, 

He meant to marry this girl, whether she would or not. He 
would have married her out of sheer devilry even if he had believed 
her to be the veriest shrew in creation; and she wasn’t that. He 
spent little time puzzling out for himself what she was. Any- 
thing pertaining to metaphysics appealed but very slightly to 
him. Soul-reading he had always regarded as one of those highly 
unprofitable pastimes which he dismissed once for all as “ damned 
rot.” People had such an inconvenient way of springing fresh 
traits upon you at the last moment and causing all your conclu- 
sions to collapse. He only knew that this woman was about as 
good as God makes them, and that she would be his wife or he 
would know the reason why. It pleased him, too, to remember 
that she was well-born and marvellously well-favoured, that she 
had a glorious physique, an enviable temper, the neatest hands 
and the best seat on a horse and the least swagger of any woman 
he had ever met, and that under those well-cut coats of hers there 
was a great heart of gold, big enough to take in all the half-witted 
priests and flimsy little widows and played-out old profligates 
and dull, stinking peasants in Europe and still have room for him 
and tospare. “On peut toujowrs aimer davantage,” he remembered 
her once saying, “«l n’y est pas de bornes dlamour.” She hada 
head on her shoulders, too, and no mistake, which would stand 
him in good stead later on, no doubt, though meantime, before he 
squared his little account with her, he was prepared for it to 
cause him some few twinges of uneasiness. 

A cleverer man than Ilmenau would hardly have entertained 
the scheme of deliberately hoodwinking Miss De Freyne, but 
Ilmenau’s jack-boots and spurs often clanked with sovereign un- 
concern where angels fear to tread. He was fully aware that this, 
the maddest of all his mad freaks yet, would require uncommon 
skill and nicety, and he was fully prepared to stint neither. It 
would run into a goodish bit of money too, though, luckily, that 
was no object. Ilmenau was a wealthy man. He had inherited 
a fortune from his mother that ensured respect even in England 
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and in America, where people can say such desperate smart things 
about German incomes, and he was proverbially lucky at the 
tables and on the turf, except in the matter of bones. 

It was his wealth, he rather fancied that would——. He could 
not bring himself to put the theory into so many words, but he 
knew from many conversations what were the views of wealth 
and its responsibilities that this pheasant-changeling had picked 
up out on the common, “where food and shelter were scarce.” 
And then, having accepted him, she would make an effort to put 
up with him with fairly good grace for a time, no doubt, as they 
all did (that little attaché’s wife in Madrid fifteen years ago— 
whatever was her name, now?—had kept it up longest), and, by 
degrees, she too would start the sleepy fits and the headache 
dodge that he knew from time immemorial, and complain of the 
scent of his cigarettes. Oh, he had been through it all a few 
times before. He knew the symptoms well. 

But anyway he should have scored before that! He should rub 
off more than one old grudge by this enterprise if it succeeded, 
and he meant it to succeed, by fair means or foul, or even by 
force, if it came to that, “und bist du nicht willig, so brauch’ ich 
Gewalt.” If other means failed he could always kidnap her as 
she had kidnapped the Abbé. 

It goes without saying that the west wind had more than once 
tried the same trick on Ilmenau that it had played with such 
success on poor Randow. It had ruffled Miss De Freyne’s hair 
and stolen some of its maddening fragrance and then come and 
worried him with it, and hinted jocularly how good it was, and 
urged him just to try for himself. At such times he made a 
practice of clenching his teeth and scowling till he looked his 
very plainest. Once, when more put to than usual, he began 
suddenly to whistle a snatch of “The Old Folks at Home,” and 
with quite the wrong expression too, and, to my thinking, the 
melody was never yet written which makes such imperative 
demands on the ight expression as “The Old Folks at Home.” 

When Ilmenau’s music arose with its voluptuous swell—it 
happened, most unfortunately, to be when she was showing him 
over the chapel, too—Miss De Freyne looked, just for a moment, 
very much as a certain royal lady had looked when Prince Stanislas 
Zolkowski had crashed into her presence and whacked her first- 
born under her very eyes. 

And as for Ilmenau himself he looked as if he were in for an 
attack of apoplexy as soon as he realised the dimensions of his 
crime. 

Next moment he managed to blurt out something incoherent 
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that conveyed a very ocean of apology, and the lady relaxed and 
laughed in a way that would have done Thomas Carlyle’s heart 
good had he been there to hear. So calamities were averted, but 
Ilmenau could never bring himself to feel quite the same again 
towards “The Old Folks at Home.” The ‘relations ever after 
remained a little strained. 

Donnerwetter, he told himself, he’d have to set about acquiring 
some fresh method of expressing indifference and other abstract 
qualities now, with a vengeance, if he did not intend his wife to 
share the popular opinion of his manners. 


Cuarpter XII. 


Tue day that Ilmenau chose for his descent upon Wlodno was 
dull and showery, and Madame Anna had been oppressed ever 
since morning with the conviction that “ something was going to 
happen.” 

She was oppressed in this way about three times a week on an 
average. Now if—we have it on the authority of more than one 
great writer—you only cultivate presentiments in sufficient 
profusion, some of them are bound to come to something. 
Madame Anna’s presentiments, it had been observed, generally 
ended in a thunderstorm. If ever she was nervous about un- 
locking the post-bag, or persisted in hearing the sound of wheels 
when it was only Savonarola playing skittles by himself, one 
might be absolutely certain there was thunder in the air. Her 
friends had got to use her as a weather-glass. Uncle Boleslas 
called her his ‘“ Aneroid.” 

The thunder had dogged Ilmenau’s steps all that day. Once 
or twice it snarled close overhead and made him swear, then it 
slunk away to prowl and growl among the mountains he had left 
behind, and he growled back at it. 

He would cheat the storm yet, he told himself, as he came in 
sight of the Wlodno cross, standing out black and gaunt against 
the sunlit lake, where there was such ripping fishing, and where 
he had recently made acquaintance with such uncommonly nasty 
slime. The clouds hung low and it was getting dark. All the 
gold that was pouring from two little slits in the cloud curtain 
away to the west had settled on the lake and on the gilt cupola 
of the creaking wooden church. He could just make out the 
cluster of brown hovels and the mill in the hollow, and, further 
away, gleaming white through its screen of pine woods, the fine 
Italian mansion where Prince Stanislas Zolkowski had buried his 
little wife alive, and the little chapel and the mausoleum herd by 
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where she had presently buried him dead, in his samite and 
sable, with his strong, cold hands clasping his jewelled sword- 
hilt. 

Now and then Ilmenau caught a snatch of some Slav ditty 
chanted in weird falsetto by peasants trudging home from work. 
The few he passed halted at the sound of his horse’s hoofs and 
ducked their shock heads and whined a “ slawa” to the stranger 
with the fierce moustache. 

Around the last wayside shrine he passed—a whitewashed 
shrine like a sentry box—a score of the Wlodno peasants were 
gathered to tell Panna Maryja in a dolorous Gregorian how 
happy they prized themselves to be allowed to crouch on the 
sodden earth, and burn an evil-smelling taper in her honour, and 
assure her for the hundred thousandth time how great and tender 
and sublime she was. Their ditty was all about her perfections 
and the advantages she enjoyed and how they hoped they might 
never, to their dying day, weary of recounting them. There was 
no direct allusion to their own condition, but there was an under- 
current in the poor, quavering, thin voices that was eloquent of 
scanty crops and empty barns, and scrofula and dysentery and 
dirt, that we will hope the “Queen of Poland” interpreted aright. 
The autumn wind had been jostling her somewhat, and she 
stood a trifle awry and humpty among the withered garlands that 
had been thrust through the lattice of her niche. The rain had 
beaten the roses of her cheeks into her white tucker, and the blue 
of her gown into her chalk-white hands and the white floor of her 
niche, but Panna Maryja smiled on steadily through the lattice at 
her adorers—the wide bovine smile that warms the peasant’s 
heart. That smile implied that Panna Maryja knew all about the 
drawbacks they were politely suppressing, and that presently, 
when they had crouched and beaten their breasts and whined to 
her for a few more years, each would be rewarded with a little 
niche of his own to rest in, down in the bosom of mother earth, 
and would leave his empty barns and his scrofula to the sons and 
daughters which are the one thing that Panna Maryja accords to 
the Ruthenian peasant in any profusion. 

Ilmenau doffed his hat reverently to Panna Maryja as he walked 
his horse past the little gathering. Had she been alone he might 
possibly have got down and craved an audience, a practice very 
general at one time, but well-nigh obsolete now, save where remote 
heredity acts in savages such as Ilmenau. Panna Maryja remem- 
bers the time when men always sought an audience with her before 
they set out to win a heart, or a crown, or to batter an enemy's 
head to pulp. On the eve of their enterprise they would steal out 
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of the banquet-hall before they wore too drunk to be convincing, 
and bribe her with promises of jewels, or justice, or a blameless 
life, if she would but back them up on the morrow. 

It was decidedly unfortunate for that part of Galicia that 
Panna Maryja should have been otherwise engaged just as 
Iimenau came along that night, for he was quite in the mood to 
offer any terms that might occur to him for a little timely aid 
towards attaining his object. 

He had not long to brood on this mischance, however, for, as 
he splashed into the village, the first figure that met his eye was 
that of the very lady of his quest. The situation could hardly 
have been happier. Not five yards from where she stood in her 
sturdy clogs, holding her skirts well out of reach of the mud, a 
bridle-path branched off into Madame Anna’s pine-woods, which 
offered peculiar advantages for a téte-c-téte. 

Miss De Freyne had walked after dinner as far as the last hovel 
of the village in order to have a little talk with one Mirko, famed 
throughout the neighbourhood for the taste and excellence of his 
kiptars, and for the quite unique ferocity of his temper. 

The drift of this little talk was to make clear to Mirko that 
she, Catharine De Freyne, was prepared to finance the scheme of 
removing the goitrve from which he suffered, provided that he, for 
his part, would engage that there should be fewer wales and 
bruises noticeable among his next of kin, and no more bom- 
barding of Pan Spiera’s door and windows with stones late at 
night when Pan Spiera, who was a just man and true—albeit a 
Hebrew—had judged that Mirko had already had more vodka 
than he could either assimilate or pay for. 

Mirko and his long-suffering womenkind stood in a picturesque 
semi-circle before their visitor and smiled all over their sun-baked 
faces, and raised their great gnarled hands and called repeatedly 
on Pan Jezus and Panna Maryja to witness their astonishment 
when the siren went on to tell of a secret known to surgeons as 
far east as Tarnopol, whereby one may be made to fall into a 
sleep so deep that the man of cures may rid one of the largest 
goitre or even of an eye, or a diseased limb, if needs be, and the 
sleeper be never the wiser till he awakes. 

Not so long ago, as Varvara here could tell them, Dr. Keck of 
Ploteza, with a colleague, had come and applied this happy secret 
to Panna Eugénie with such success that they had not left her a 
tooth in her head. 

Little Varvara, who was attached to Madame Anna’s wash- 
house, but absent this evening without leave, which fact accounted 
for her keeping in the background of the group, and hanging her 
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guilty little head until appealed to, beamed till her slits of eyes 
fairly disappeared over her well-garnished cheek-bones, and 
ventured to furnish one or two telling facts connected with the 
case that Miss De Freyne had omitted. Varvara, it seemed, had 
happened to be in the stable yard when Dr. Keck had arrived, 
and she, with her own hands, had lifted out of the britzka the 
valise containing the secret of sleep. 

And Varvara, moreover, had seen with her own eyes how, on 
awakening, staid Panna Eugénie had laughed rapturously and 
embraced both consequential little Keck and the dentist before 
they knew where they were, and how, within six months from 
that day, the change to Vienna had caused her to grow two rows 
of teeth as white and large and even as those of old Prince 
Boleslas himself, whose dental aftermath had long been the 
wonder and admiration of all Eastern Galicia. 

Mirko, the old rogue, continued to smile as he listened, but his 
lips had instinctively closed over his grand white fangs, and long 
before Miss De Freyne broke off to listen to the sound of nearing 
hoofs, what may be called Mirko’s mind had decided that he and 
his gottre should live and die together. 

He was not a little relieved when the horseman proved to be 
none other than the scowling foreigner who had shown himself so 
lavish with his oaths and Guldens when he had been in the 
neighbourhood lately, and when it was apparent that he had 
something to say to Panna Catharine which would admit of no 
delay. 

He dismounted and brought his heels together with a click as 
he bent and kissed her hand and blurted out something about his 
good luck in meeting her here. 

“You seem to have had a biggish day?” she said, as she ran 
her eyes over his horse’s steaming flanks, and gave the animal’s 
nose a friendly scrub. 

“Eleven hours in the saddle. Beastly saddle it is, too,” he 
grunted. “If you can spare me a few minutes we'll just walk 
over that way where one doesn’t tread on these whimpering 
peasants at every step.” 

He watched her closely from under his shaggy sandy brows, 
while Mirko and his household defiled to dab their lips on her 
wrist and whine their “ Dobra noc.” 

He grudged every second he was losing. He grudged the 
sinners Mirko and Varvara the parting word of advice they got. 
He grudged the smile she gave the urchin who ran after them to 
present a bunch of dandelions, torn, roots and all, in hot haste 
trom the ditch-side. 
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“T’m not going to waste my time nor yours on anything like 
a preamble,” was his opening volley the instant they were alone. 
“You're a jolly sight too clever not to know what’s brought me 
back here, and I’d only make an ass of myself if I tried to say 
what I’ve got to say as any other chap would, so I’ll come to the 
point right away. The first time I saw you I swore to myself 
I'd marry you or I’d know the reason why. I thought then you 
were the very smartest woman I’d ever set eyes on, and | wasn’t 
long finding out that you are one of the best into the bargain. I 
don’t set up to deserve the best. Lord, rather not! You've only 
to look at me to see what I am, an ugly, ill-mannered brute 
without two ideas in my head, and a temper like the very devil 
when it’s up. Oh, I know the plain English for what polite folks 
call eccentric! But I’m not quite such a fool in some ways, mind 
you, as I look, and if I saw, after a bit, that you couldn’t put up 
with me at any price, why, I’d have more pride than not to keep 
out of your road, that’s all. I haven’t had so much of my own 
way so far as you might think, perhaps, but when I do set my 
heart on a thing I promise you I generally get it. It takes a 
mighty smart chap to baulk me.” 

The “thing” he had set his heart on this time measured him 
with her unreadable smile while she nipped the bulkiest roots off 
her dandelion bouquet and tucked it into her belt. He certainly 
looked determined, not to say ferocious. Any person who might 
intend to baulk him in the present instance would certainly 
require to have all his wits about him. 

“Tm pretty well off,” he continued modestly, and he thought 
with a twinkle of his palace, with its world-known collections and 
library, that formed three sides of the great sleepy Domhofplatz. 
He thought of his castles on the Rhine, and his half-dozen Jagd- 
schlosser, his endless forests and hunting grounds, his famous 
stud and his great steam yacht and all his coveted racing boats, 
“Well enough off anyhow for us to rub along comfortably apart 
if we found we couldn’t pull together. You may think it’s awful 
cheek of me, but I’ve a notion we'd pull all right together. It 
wouldn’t be my fault if we didn’t; at least, what I mean to say 
is, that being such a great blundering ass as I am, I’d be sure to 
rub you the wrong way, sometimes, without knowing it, but you'd, 
well, sort of make allowances, don’t y’ know, that not another 
woman in a thousand would know how to. Sapristi! I’d count 
myself the luckiest dog going if you could just manage to put up 
with me. It would be a feather in my cap and no mistake! 
Even if I wasn’t as dead gone on you as [ am, I'd be just as mad 
on marrying you.” 
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“Ah! And why?” 

“Why, to tell the truth, so as to do one or two people in 
the eye.” 

“May I know who the people are?” 

He laughed and eyed her sideways for a minute, while he 
flicked at the morning’s dust on his boot with his riding-whip. 

“ Well, one person in particular, who doesn’t give me the credit 
for the best of taste.” 

“A woman?” 

He nodded. 

It was nearly dark now in the pine glade, but it seemed to him 
that a peculiar glimmer of something that might be suspicion lit 
up her inscrutable mask for a second. 

“There are other people too—my father, for one—who would 
have to climb down a bit. I'll say one thing, I haven’t given 
them cause to expect much good of me so far. I’ve given them 
a rare handle against me. All the same I don’t see any good 
myself in going into past Schweinereien, though I believe it is the 
proper thing to do in these rotten days, with all their cracked 
talk about modernity and such like, isn’t it? You are welcome to 
particulars if you think best, of course, though I never see much 
catch in stirring up puddles of that kind myself. If I’ve been 
hotter than most—I, well, what I meant to say is, if one has had 
the bad luck to be born a——” 

He broke off short and gave his horse an angry punch with his 
elbow. The animal was preparing to help himself to a mouthful 
of Miss De Freyne’s sleeve. 

Ilmenau glanced at her keenly. Perhaps he was curious to 
see how she took the prospect of a horse-bite. She had not 
flinched but her eyes were fastened on the hand that had seized 
the bit in a way that made him cast a glance down at it too. 
The bracelet that had tickled her sense of humour the night they 
first met was there still. He had just jerked it into view. It 
was @ second or so before he saw anything in that familiar object 
1o elicit a snort of comprehension, then he pushed up his cuff 
with a preliminary growl, and one sinewy finger knotted itself 
round the chain with a determination that made every joint of 
the strong hand blench as he set his jaw and steadied himself for 
the tug of war. 

For a second every fibre of his frame quivered. The next 
moment the heavy curb fell at her feet with a little thud. 

She watched him with a gleam of admiration in her eyes, 
while he ground it savagely into the damp earth with his heel 
and stamped down the little grave with a grunt of satisfaction. 
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Behind her serene brow a struggle had been evoked in a 
twinkli:\g out of the nameless forces that are Fate’s tools. 

Where had she seen that bracelet before,—long before she 
and Ilmenau had ever met? Or was it from hearsay only that 
she knew it? 

And all at once there flashed upon her the picture of old Grifin 
Osten with her simious smile and her impish Heine wit, and her 
lips blanched and tightened in a sharp spasm and all the little 
rebel pulses in her throat beat the devil’s tattoo. 

They walked on. 

He had begun to talk again and she was reviewing as she half- 
listened every hour of their brief acquaintance. Here and there 
she plied a deft question with such happy effect that by the 
time they emerged into the main drive poor Ilmenau’s guileless 
soul was riddled. 

She knew that the love he hinted at in humble, shame-faced 
fashion had the true ring about it—was made of the stuff that 
wears. She knew why his voice thickened and failed, and why 
he fell back into his old matter-of-fact vein with a dash of bragga- 
docio. The man and his motives had no more secrets for her: 
she had read him like a book—a very primer. 

“T can’t boast of coming of over and above respectable stock,” 
he said, with a short laugh; “my family isn’t a patch on yours, 
but that isn’t my fault, is it? I promise you I didn’t come into 
it for choice. We've a bigger collection of skeletons in our family 
cupboard than most! The doors won’t shut—oh no, not by a 
long way. The public wouldn’t be done out of it.” 

She cut him short with a gesture of impatience. 

“T didn’t suppose you were one to let a few skeletons of that 
kind bother you and, by gad, I'll take jolly good care nothing in 
the shape of flesh and blood ever does. If I thought I couldn't 
manage to give you a different time to what some of my—well, 
some men I know—have let their wives in for after falling over 
head and ears in love with them, I’d jolly well let it alone alto- 
gether, that’s all. I’m blest if I wouldn’t! We'd live wherever 
you liked, in England or Pest or Greenland if you thought fit, and 
we needn’t have anything to do with any of my people unless you 
particularly wished. If we did I'd back you not to let any of 
them get hold of the wrong tone with you. No fear! Though you 
haven’t a scrap of swagger about you, you've a knack of making 
folks feel exactly what asses they are that it’ll be a -ve treat 
to see tried on some of the people I know.” 

He wagged his head and chuckled in huge enjoyment of the 
mental picture. 
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“That’s about all I’ve got to say, I believe, except that if you 
send me about my business to-day, it'll not be for long. I'll 
turn up again as soon as ever I’ve hit on a fresh dodge for getting 
round you. You know the eleventh commandment? Lass dich 
nicht verbliffen. You'll find me a tough customer to get rid of. 
I’ve sworn I'll marry you, and—-well, you see if I don’t.” 

He stopped and scowled behind him into the gloom of the great 
pine-avenue whence came the sound of a horse’s hoofs gaining on 
them. 

A minute later Madame Andryj’s Jew brought his blind pony 
to a standstill beside them, and dismounted with the precautions 
common to his race. He had a letter of great importance for the 
Gna’ Fraulein from her Durchlaucht, was the gist of his opening 
speech, delivered in the pleasing nasal pot-pourri of German, 
Ruthenian and Hebrew which Miss De Freyne had set herself to 
master when she first came to Galicia. Now, after a three years’ 
acquaintance, she spoke it with misleading ease and purity—a 
discovery that taxed Ilmenau’s gravity even at so critical a 
crisis. He'd be blest if it wasn’t the smartest thing he’d seen her 
do yet, he vowed to himself, while the Jew slapped his concave 
form encased in a greasy gabardine in search of his credentials. 

Miss De Freyne opened her letter and handed its unsavoury 
exterior back to the bearer with orders to push on to the house 
and attend to his poor jaded nag. 

As she did soa slip of newspaper fluttered out from between 
the pages. Ilmenau caught and handed it back to her. 

She made a show of looking at it, to give the Jew time to get 
beyond earshot before they resumed their talk, but a familiar 
name attracted her eye, and she looked closer. 

It was a cutting from an English society paper a year old. 

H.R.H. Prince Albrecht of Ingelburg-Geissen, it ran, of whom 
they had great pleasure in giving a recent portrait, was shortly 
to arrive on a visit to England, which, it was expected, might 
culminate in a matrimonial announcement of the greatest interest 
to the nation. The Prince, who, it would be remembered, was 
heir to the Grand Duchy of Geissen since the death of his only 
brother, and who inherited immense private wealth from his 
mother, was a keen and brilliant sportsman and already well- 
known and deservedly popular in London society. Their portrait 
of His Royal Highness on page so-and-so was reproduced by the 
kind permission of Adéle of Vienna. 

Miss De Freyne turned over the second cutting gingerly, and 
studied Prince Albrecht’s features in the gathering dusk. He 
was not distinctly prepossessing; a middle-aged, bullet-headed 
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man with hunted eyes and a hyperbolical waxed moustache. He 
wore a grand uniform and many orders, and on his left wrist he 
displayed, perhaps a trifle ostentatiously, a massive curb and 
medallion. 

The Jew was out of sight and out of earshot and Ilmenau and 
his horse were trying which could paw the biggest holes in the 
drive before Miss De Freyne had made out from her letter how 
Pani Andryj had chanced upon the discovery that they had 
recently entertained a prince of the blood unawares. 

“Just like my luck, that that beggar should have come along 
just now,” he soliloquised. 

She folded her letter and raised her head slowly like a young 
empress who feels the weight of her crown for the first time. 

Something in her face reminded him all at once of a little 
attaché’s wife in Madrid fifteen years ago, and half-uncon- 
sciously he muttered his thought aloud. 

“Donnerwetter, if you could only care for me one quarter as 
she did, I’d be content.” 

With one sweep of her eyelashes she brushed poor, meagre 
content, and every other banality out of his life for ever. 

“You shall be happy, happy, happy as a god.” 


Cuapter XIII, 


ILMENAU was a busy man next day. 

He had to leave again before noon, so as to box his horse and 
rejoin Randow at Czernowitz by rail at the time agreed upon 
at parting. “But I'll somehow contrive to get out of the whole 
blessed thing and be back here by the middle of next week at 
the very latest,” he assured his lady-love when he had unfolded 
the plans that he had been elaborating overnight. ‘ Daresay the 
King’ll send Goeben to Russia, after all, now. Seems he wasn’t 
best pleased at being done out of the job before. As if I was 
to know that, the silly ass! So he may think fit to put on a bit 
of side now. Se faire prier un peu. See? But they can jolly 
well settle that among themselves. His Majesty’s welcome to 
send any old woman he thinks fit to choose his gees for him 
so long as they don’t interfere with me and my little game. 
I’ve got all I want here for the present.” And he scrubbed his 
red head against her knees very much after the fashion of 
Umberto in his softer moods. 

He was in wonderful form this morning. His réle had been 
simplified for him in the most unhoped-for manner by Miss 
De Freyne’s placing at his disposal his story all ready made 
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as she had had it from Madame Anna on the night of their 
arrival. 

There was a time, it must be confessed, when she was afraid 
he never was going to “ catch on.” 

While she dwelt with elaborate delicacy on Madame Anna’s 
excellent intentions in making his story known to her, he remained 
very perilously at sea, twitching, in default of the straw of 
history, at the spikes of his moustache and scowling so ferociously 
that none but a woman of iron nerve would have held the position. 

“Lord! If this isn’t about the very slowest game I’ve played 
yet,” he groaned within himself. “I'd give my front teeth to 
know at this minute who the devil I am and what I’ve done that 
takes such a marvellous lot of breaking to me.” But he felt that 
it might be as much as the game was worth to hazard a question, 
so, by way of giving himself a countenance, he hid the same 
temporarily in her lap. 

Presently a happy thought struck him and he raised his head. 

“Do you know, I’ve a notion I must have met Madame Anna 
before somewhere or other.” 

She laughed. 

“I’m glad you have! You get her to tell you how you served 
her at Ischl when you were a young hooligan of eight or so.” 

“Ischl? Eight or so? Blest if I ever saw Ischl till I was 
twenty,” he grunted as he went in search of Madame Anna and 
his identity. He found her in a summer-house at the end of the 
terrace which, up to the time of Stanislas Zolkowski’s marriage, 
had been the Wlodno state coach. It had rumbled in the days 
of the Roi Soleil into the courtyards of Versailles and Lazienki 
with the Zolkowskis who now slept on forgotten in the ivy- 
clad mausoleum beyond the chapel. Its faded hammercloth had 
long been given over to the ants and the earwigs, the elaborate 
pole and wheels were buried in a tangle of honeysuckle and 
passion-flowers, but the interior had been transformed into an 
ideal snuggery. The uncompromising thrones of long ago had 
made way for two plump little latter-day divans, the condemned 
door lent itself to shelves of Thoreau and Sudermann and Loti, 
and the space that had been none too ample for the hoops and 
furbelows of those days was just big enough to accommodate 
a smoke-table. 

Ilmenau took possession of one of the divans and begged for 
the story of how they had become acquainted at Ischl. 

He listened attentively, but with a slightly puzzled air, to the 
tale of the garden hose, and when he understood it to be finished 
he laughed till the old carosse dizzed again. 
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Remember? Oh, rather! Now that she came to mention it, 
why, of course, he remembered. He recognised himself in every 
line. Awful little monster he’d been. A regular terror. His 
only wonder was that Prince Stanislas hadn’t flayed him alive 
as he deserved. 

He bounded to his feet and raised her fingers to his lips. 

“Liebe Prinzess, ich bitte nachtriglich tausendmal um 
Verzeihung.” 

“And now,” he reflected, as he leaned back again in his seat, 
“T’m just exactly as wise as I was before!” 

Then he pulled himself together for a fresh diplomatic effort. 

“You'd be surprised,” he said, “how little I know about my 
own people.” (Which was quite true.) 

“You were a child, of course, when your mother died ?” 

He stared harder than ever for a moment and then decided 
that she probably knew best and that it was safe to say: “Oh, 
yes, a mere kid. I wasn’t there though,” he added with sudden 
daring, “I was in England, at school.” 

(A touch of poor human nature this. What had been his boy- 
hood’s frenzied dream he was seized with a whim to gratify, 
though it was but in fiction, at forty-two.) 

“Were you really? How very interesting!” Madame Anna 
murmured politely. ‘“ Whereabouts were you at school ?” 

“ Er, er—at the Blue Coats——” 

For the life of him he could think of no other for the 
moment. 

“Were you really?” again repeated Madame Anna, who was 
no better informed on the subject of British institutions than 
she ought to have been; “I somehow had an idea that the Blue 
Coat School was a sort of high-class charitable organisation, some- 
thing like, like, well, like Hampton Court, you know. My dear 
old Aunt Hermione was there.” 

“What? At the Blue Coats?” 

“No, no, no, at Hampton Court. I was saying that I was 
under the impression that they were both sort of charitable 
institutions.” 

“Oh, they know how to charge, you bet your bottom dollar!” 
was the sententious reply. 

“No doubt they do,” she acquiesced smoothly. “And were 
you happy there?” 

“H’m, middlin’,” he answered guardedly. “Life at any of 
these big schools isn’t all tuck-shop and leap-frog, you know.” 

“Qh, I know,” she murmured with a shudder. (Her blood had 
run cold before to-day over the perusal of ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
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days,’ and similar ruffianly works.) “TI had no idea they took 
foreigners at the Blue Coat School, though.” 

“They don’t. Not as a rule. They made an exception for 
me. Some of my connections had married into an English family, 
seo? That made a difference, of course.” 

“ Of course,” she agreed. 

But this would never do, he told himself. If he continued 
to indulge this taste for autobiography he would shortly, without 
fail, land himself in a mess. He resumed his former line of action. 

“Think I’m at all like my mother ?” 

Her upper lip assumed a negative pucker and she slowly shook 
her head. 

“Not much, I should say.” 

“More like my father, perhaps? (Suppose I had a father,)” 
he added mentally. 

“Not as I remember him. I should say you were most like 
the Grand Duke Nikolas. I remember him quite well at Baden- 
Baden when I was a little mite of a thing myself. He used 
to come to my grandmother’s parties sometimes.” 

“Eh? What? Which? That is——” 

His face was purple with the effort to grasp this straw at last. 

“T mean the Grand Dake Nikolas Konstanovitch.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” he grunted. ‘So I’ve often been told.” 
(He had never felt more utterly at sea in all his life.) 

He pulled contemplatively at his moustache for a minute, then 
he struck out heroically again: 

“ Let’s see, now! What relation would we be to each other, 
he and I? You wouldn’t believe what an awful fool I am about 
things of that kind. One is bound to get muddled sometimes, 
you know, when all your relations happen to have pretty well 
the same names.” 

Madame Anna looked at him for the space of a second with 
a distinct shade of wonderment in her pretty eyes. Then she 
told him exactly what relationship had existed between his 
mother and Nikolas Konstanovitch, and, as he listened, a sudden 
ray of enlightenment penetrated Herr von Ilmenau’s thick skull 
and gradually suffused his kalmuk features, and his spirit within 
him was at rest, for he knew at last who he was. 

“Lord!” he chuckled to himself, as he tore back to the house, 
“‘ was there ever in this world such a blessed fluke? I’d never have 
hit on anything like it if I had ransacked my brain to my dying 
day. Old Ilmenauer, of all people in the world! The old dawg!” 

Fate was in one of her amiable moods that day. She had 
another pleasant surprise in store for him. 
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As he was helping Miss De Freyne off with her coat presently 
a little bright object slipped out of one of the pockets and struck 
his hand as it fell. 

It was a weighty snuff-box of gold. 

As she held it for a moment a hot flush tinged her face. 

“That is Graf Randow’s,” she said in a voice he did not know. 
“He must have put it there. You will have to take it back 
to him for me.” 

He looked mystified. 

“What a ripping little box,” he said. “That’s jolly old, 
I know.” 

It was jolly old. Frederick the Great had once given it to 
a Randow, who had risked his hard head so often and at last 
so recklessly for his Majesty that that hard head of his was about 
all of him that his sturdy Knechte could find to carry back to 
swampy Mecklenburg, where his homely Grafin Adelgunde bungled 
on her spinet and counted her wealth of snowy linen, and gazed 
eagerly out over the marshlands for his coming. 

Count Ottokar had used his ancestors’ tabatieve to hold his 
cigarettes in the days when he first knew Catharine De Freyne 
and had taught her to smoke. 

“Wonder what the dickens made him go and leave such a 
thing behind ?” the lover growled. 

“He meantit for me probably. Itdid belong to me for a time.” 

orgy” 

She laughed, and passed one slim hand over his red stubble 
in a light caress. 

“Graf Randow and I had met before the other day, you know. 
You mean to say you had never been told? What an oversight 
on the part of the gossips! Yes, long ago, in Rostock, when 
I was a scrap of a girl and he was a Fahnrich, we fancied we 
knew each other rather well. He wanted me for his Grifin in 
those days. What a mercy for both of us that the fates took a 
high hand in the matter! What a hot time I should have had 
of it if they hadn’t! Poor little fright of a girl! Poor silly 
boy!” 

“Those were the days of the ‘duck-pond’ and the ‘ trough,’ 
I suppose ?” 

“Precisely. The days when we thought ourselves so wise, 
when we little dreamed all we had to learn still.” 

“"Tisn’t much he’s learnt yet,” was the grumpy retort, 

“True. He has changed very little Ranudow is of that 
numerous class of beings who never do learn much, and who 
seem to get on very well without it.” 
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“T don’t know about gettin’ on. All I know is, he used to 
drive my father nearly crazy——” 

He broke off with symptoms of imminent apoplexy, and Miss 
De Freyne made a fine show of indifference as to any effect that 
the Count’s ignorance might ever have had upon Ilmenau pere. 

“Tsay,” he began ruefully, as soon as he had to some extent 
recovered from his scare, “I must be a rare cad, and no mistake, 
ever to say half a word against Randow. He’s been no end of 
a pal to me. You don’t know! Why, the scrapes he’s helped 
me out of! Well, there now, I do feel a mean brute!” 

She did nothing to stem the torrent of his remorse. 

He was silent for a second, then he asked grittily : 

“Did you fall out?” 

“Yes. Some of his people declined to take us and our grand 
passion aw sériewx, you see. Now that I see what a figure I must 
have cut in those days it has ceased to rankle, but I felt rather 
strongly about it at the time, I remember. If Count Randow 
had only had a spice of your picturesque cussedness, now, he 
would have sacrificed his superb position, I suppose, and carried 
me off, in spite of them all, in spite of myself, to some hideous, 
vulgar American city, and turned waiter or dancing-master, and 
we should have drudged blissfully for each other till the end 
of our days, maybe, and never once dreamed that it was not 
heaven. I believe I never quite ceased to resent his not having 
done it till last night, when I began to realize how much more 
fitted I am to be your wife than his. The wound he made is 
what you call vernarbt at last. That nice plain word of yours 
just fits the case. Feel!” 

She took his hand and pressed it, laughing, to her heart. 

“Spectacular! as we used to say at Barnum’s,” he pronounced 
cheerfully. “Sound asa bell! I can’t stand your flabby-hearted 
women, myself. Rather have a right-down Tartar any day. 
That’s the worst of my poor sister. She’s the very best creature 
going, dear old Sonja. Would do any mortal thing for me, 
’xcept change the way she does her hair. But, oh dear, she’s 
built mighty close to the water!” 

Miss De Freyne smiled tenderly. She had heard much already 
of this lachrymose lady, and her ¢dée fixe that assumed the form 
of a chignon of the early seventies, from her friend, the lady- 
in-waiting. 

Presently Ilmenau resumed : 

“Poor old Randow! I don’t believe he'd pass the vet yet, 
you know.” 

* Would what ?” 
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“J don’t believe he’s cured yet.” 

“Of me?” 

He nodded. 

“Perhaps not. Randow ought to have been a Capet. He 
never learns and he never forgets. That is my summing-up of 
him. Then again, Mecklenburg, I should say, from what I know 
of it, is hardly the best possible milieu in which to live anything 
down. It was a grave mistake he made in leaving the Grand 
Duke of Ingelburg-Geissen.” 

“ You little know what the Grand Duke’s like to live with.” 

She laughed. 

“Tried you a bit, too, sometimes ?” she asked feelingly. 

He groaned. 

She laughed again and laid her cheek against his. 

“ Poor old sweetheart !” 

“ Randow ought to have another court appointment,” she went 
on, “but with a younger man, and one who is not too—too— 
would it be lése majesté to say ‘ bumptious’ ?” 

He snatched up both her hands in a transport, and devoured 
the pink palms with kisses. 

“You shall say whatever you think fit,” he cried, vigorously, 
“and those that don’t like it will have me to deal with.” 

“Prince Albrecht, now,” she said thoughtfully, “if he had the 
sort of wife I should wish him, would need just such a chamber- 
lain as Randow would make.” 

“ And what sort of wife might that be?” 

“One on whom the fumes of a smouldering calf-love have 
a similar effect to that which they have on me.” 

The lover glowed. 

“ Randow’s the very best chap going,” he said. “ He'll make a 
ripping Oberhofmarschal.” 

Before he left he sealed up the old snuff-box and labelled it: 
Achtung! It would not do for him to blunder into that again 
just for the present. 


(To be continued.) 








